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“¥ES OR NO? 





BY J. E. 





A good man's love! Oh, prithee, stay, 
Before you turn such gift away, 
And write'no uncousidered ‘*No’*’ 
To him who proves he loves you 8o, 
And humbly owns vour regal sway. 


For hearts may change, the wise fold say, 
And as full oft the brightest ray, 
Fades in an hour, so too may go 
A goo man’s love. 


Then pause awhile. This short delay 
May gladden many an after-day, 
Search with your heart, and if it show 
True signs of love, bid pride bend low, 
And take this great gift while you may— 
A good man’s love! 





Her Mother’s Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,”’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’”’ 

ETC., ETC. 





ETC., 





CHAPTER XII.—[CONTINUED. ] 
MN\HE result of the conversation was that 

the Earl sent later for Lady Marcia and 
Mr. Rigby. They found him waiting tor 
them in the library, looking badly weak 
and ili. 

“Your lordship must be careful,’’ said 
Mr. Rigby. 

“Let us save you all the trouble and 
anxiety we can.”’ 

“I bave been thinking,’ remarked the 
Earl, ‘of how we shall best arrive at our 
decision respecting the succession. The 
two girls are now both well known to us; 
we know their dispositions thoroughly. 
We can make as wise achoice now as we 
could in two years’ time; we had better 
therefore have no further delay. It rests 
with us three. 

‘Let us each take a shoet of blank paper, 
and write on it the name ofthe one whom 
we believe to be the bast fitted for the posi- 
tion. 

“That will be the fairest plan.’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mr. Rigby; ‘‘and may Heav- 
en direct us rightly !’’ 

The Earl banded a sheet of writing-paper 
and a pen to Lady Marcia and to Mr. 
Rigby. 

‘‘Now, he said,‘*we will each write down 
the name of the girl we think best fitted to 
be the future mistres§.of Poole.” 

There was nota sound as the naine was 
written, nor did there appear to be the least 
hesitation. 

Lady Marcia paled as she wrote, but her 
hand was firm; Mr. Rigby acted with busi- 
ness promptitude; and the Earl wrote with 
slow deliberation. 

When they had finished, Lord Cradoc 
said— 

“Now, Rigby, you take the papers and 
read out the names.”’ 

The silence was asthe silence of death 
while the lawyer gathered the three folded 
sheets in his hand. 

He opened the first, and read in a clear 
firm voice, “irene Ryetord”; the second— 
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“*I believe that each of us loves Daphne 
best in our hearts,’ said Lady Marcia. “I 
am sure I do; sheis like sunshine to me. 
And I am sare, Thane, that you must love 
her best, because she has Alaric's face. I 
cannot speak positively for you, Mr. 
Rigby. But, though we love her most, we 
all three see that Irene will best fill the 
position.” 

‘“*True,”’ said the Earl. 

“True,”’ echoed the lawyer. 

And then Lord Cradoc turned to his 
ad viser. 

“You need lose notime now, Rigby,” he 
said. 

‘You can begin the preparation of the 
needtul documents to-day, if you will. 
Draw up my will; andthe moment it is 
ready I will sign it.” . 

“I will attend to that first,” said Mr. 
Rigby. ‘ 

It was decided that the Karl should speak 
to Irene as early as possible. 

He promised to send for her when he felt 
better. 

‘We must make Daphne happy,’ whis- 
pered Lord Cradoc to his sister-in-law, as 
she went away. 

‘“You may trust to me on that score,” she 
replied. 

*Jrene will for the future belong to you. 
but Daphne will be my charge;” and Lady 
Marcia was well content with the decision 
that left ber for her own the girl she loved 
ro well. 

The anxious suspense, the trying ordeal 
of weighing and judging character, were 
past now, the terrible tension, the conject- 
ures and doubts; and Irene had won. She 
by virtue of her sterling qualities and evi- 
dent capacity for governing, was to be 
mistress at Poole. 

Lady Marcia could not help wondering 
whom Irene would marry—whether she 
would be content and happy; while Lord 


Cradoc tried to collect his ideas and think | 


over what he had to say to her. 

He hoped it would please Heaven now 
that he should tive a little longer. 

He would like to teach and train Irene 
himself tor some years; above all, he would 
like to see her married to some good tnan 
who would understand and appreciate her 
position. 

He had heard from Lady Ryeford, who 
carefully suppressed the fact of Arran Dar- 
leigh’s existence, that the young Earl of 
Studley was attached to her daughter ; but 
a marriage of that kind would never do. It 
was not likely tbat the Earl of Studley 
would consent to forego his nameand adopt 
that of Cradoc. 

He was inore at rest than be had been tor 
a long tine. 

He had been tossing continually ona sea 
of doubt; now that was at an end. There 








would still be difficulties to face; but they | 


were as trifles compared with the great one 
just vanished. 

Presently he fell asleep. 

His head, so much whiter than it had 


been seven months before, lay back on the | 


velvet cushion of bis chair. 

He dreamt that he stood on the seashore 
with his boys—Alaric with the laughing 
eyes, and Bertie with the sweet thoughtful 


“Trene Ryeford’’; the third—“Irene Rye- | tace—and that he kissed them with passion- 
ford”; and there was a pause, during which | ate kisses—held them to bis breast with 
the Earl tancied that he could hear his own | passionate cries. 


heart beat. 
They looked in relief at each other. 


“We are all agreed, it seems,’’ said Lady | 


M arcia 


r 
ne Ryefsrd then w be the future 


aADG mictress ; on 
the Ear] 
‘May Heayen bless her and grant her 
wisdom and steadfastness !”’ 
Amen,” said Mr. Rigby. 
‘I think we have made the wisest choice. 


lt is irrevocable now, and wili be a great 
relief,” 





“I thought you were drowned !" he cried 


\to them. “I have been in snch bitter 
trouble and distress—I thought you were 
irowned !”’ 

And they answ eer 
© " 
“Irene,” said Lady Ryefor i, the Earl 


| has sent for you. 


“Ob, my dear child do be careful! I know | 


that Mr. Rigby was with bim this morning, 
and that some very special business was 
transacted. 


own soft and warm ones; she bent her beau- 


“Do be careful.” 

Something—perhaps the keen, almost 
painful anxiety on her mother's face— 
touched Irene. 

She grew impatient at times, and rebelled 
inwardly against-her mother’s worldliness, | 
her want of trath,her love of scheming; but | 
she loved her, and would always do her 
best to please her, if she could with a clear 
conscience. 

“Dear mamma,”’ she said patiently, “I | 
will be caretul, although I do not quite see | 
what I am to be careful about.” 

“You do not understand, Irene. I assure 
you, my dear, that I am trembling with 
anxiety. 

“Look at my hands; I cannot even hold 
my fan. 

“You seem to forget all there is at stake. 
You may be Countess of Cradoc, Baroness 
Hyde, end yet you are as cool and uancon- 
cerned es though it were merely some pal- 
try pittance that was at stake.”’ 

“That ie the proper way in which to meet 
great events, nama. All the anxiety, 
fuss, nervousness, and fancy in the world 
will never alter matte.s."’ 

“My dear Irene,’’ cried Lady Ryeford, 
“you were born to greatness: you have | 
such grandeur of character. Now go dear 
child. 

‘Do not keep the Earl waiting. He is in 
the library, and Lady Marcia says that he | 
wants to see you at once. Go, Irene and be 
careful. 

“IT could never go back to Park Lane gnd 
privation after this—never !"’ 

With the echo of these words in her ears, | 
Irene sought the Earl. 

She found him sitting in the library, 
with a strange and bewildered expression of 
face. 

‘What is the matter, Lord Cradoc?”’ she 
asked kindly. ‘You do not look like your- 
self."’ 

“My dear Irene, I have hada dream that 
has agitated me terribly. 

“Indeed at first I could not believe that 
it was a dreamin. 

‘It seemed tome that I could hear the 
breaking of the waves on the shore and the 
ring of my boys’ laughter. I searcely 
know now whether I am awake or asleep, 
Irene.’ 

“Tam sorry to see you 
Cradoc,”’ she returned. 
you, or read to you.”’ 

“My dearest Irene,’ he said, rousing him- 
self, “I sent for you because I have much 
to say to you. Sit down by my side.” 

But Irene took a footstool, and sat down 
at the Earl's feet. 

Hers was nota loving, carresing nature 
like Daphne's, but the pitiful, yearning 
look in the old man’s eves touched her 
heart. 

She took the cold trembling hands in her 








Lord 
me sing to 


like this, 
“Tet 


tiful head and kissed thein. 
“T wish,’’ she said, ‘that I knew how to 
comfort you.” 
“You will, Irene, you will. 
“T arn selfish to think only of myself. L | 


have sent for you to tell you important 
news. 
“For the future you mnust be to ine as a 
| dear daughter, for it is decided toat you |} 


| pility.”” 


shall be my heiress. 
“You are to be 
Countess of Cradoc.”’ 


mistress of Poole and 


She grew pale even to the lips, and for 


soine few ininutes was unable to 


utter a 


W r 


ci 


“It m not, you onderstand, that we love 
you better than Daphne, but that we con- 
| euier you better fitted to fill the position. 
You bave a firmer grasp, greater capa 
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“I do not know what to say,’”’ she then 
replied. ’ 

“T ain grateful—indeed Iam grateful. | 
appreciate the magniticent compliment of 
such a choice; but I do not know whether I 
should be glad or sorry. 

‘*It is a great responsibility, and IT am but 
young.”’ 

“You are old in wisdom and experience” 


| he said gently. 


“You are my adopted daughter and heir- 
ess froin this moment. 

“You must live with me; your interest 
and mine tnust be one for the future. You 
inust be to me ar a beloved child, in the 
place of the one I have lost."’ 

Daphne's arins would long before this 
have been around his neck and ber loving 
face pressed to bis. 

Irene stood trembling, her face grave 
and her eyes steady, as though oppressed 
by serious thought. 

“I will do ny best,’’ said Irene, “to be a 
loving child to you.” 

The Earl took bis hands from her clasy, 
and laid them upon her head. 

She did not hear the murmured words; 
but she knew thatthe Earl was blessing 
her and offering up a fervent prayer for 
her; and she was silent, though her heart 
was full of emotion. 

Then he continued— 

“While I live, your task will be easy, 
Irene; but Ido not think TI shall live very 
long. 

“What are those lines of yours, Irene ?— 

‘**Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below?' 
If there besuch, Irene, I have heard the 
voices of ny boys calling for me. It is 
after I arn gone that you will feel the bur- 
den and the weight. 

“Mr. Rigby will be a good friend to you 
while he lives, but in all probability you 
will outlive him many years, 

“Now, [rene, I want you to make a few 
sacrifices for ine. 

“Will you, first of all, give up London 
and live bere entirely ?’’ 

“That will be no sacrifice,’’ 
should like it best. 

“Then I want you to study many things, 
80 that you may thoroughly understand the 
management of an estate, and know when 
your agents are at fault.” 

“T will study anything you wish,” she 
replied yently. “I only wish to please 
you.” 

“IT have not been well lately,’’ said the 
Earl, ‘and I faney the doctor does nottbink 
very tavorably of tiny state of health; there 
fore, now thatthe important decision has 
been nade, the sooner everything is con- 
cluded the better. 

“Mr. Rigby will draw 
once, 

“Do you remember telling me, Irene, 
when we were in the park,what youshould 
do if you had a great estate ?’’ 

“Yes, I remember it perfectly," she re 
plied; *‘but, believe ine, I never dreamed 
of this.’’ . 

“T am quite sure you did not. If I had 
thought you had any noticn of what was 
going to happen, vour words would have 
had little weight with me. 

“Being unpremeditated, they first opened 


she said. “| 


up my will at 


| my eyesto your worth. 


“What you said too about the cottages 


earrie® conviction withit. You will wish 
Lady KRyeford to live here with you of 
course 7 added the Ear 

Alize tali! j 
have vever dreained of possessing riches or 
titie.”’ 


“So inuch the better, Irene. You will be 
none the worse tor not having wasted time 
in dav drea:nn.”’ 
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The girl's tace, lately so pale, flushed, 
and ber eyes flashed with a light of happi- 
Desa. 


“I will endeavor to do my duty,” she 


aaid. 

“I will try mever to think of myself, but 
for others—to do a little of the good your 
sons would have done. 

“But, dear Lord Cradoc, let me go now; 
i will come again at any ime you want 


me. 

“I feel I cannot talk to you any longer at 
present.”’ 

Lord Cradee kissed the beautffa! face 
quivering with emotion, and Irene quitted 
the room. 

Her fret thought was of othera, — 

‘Poor inamina,bow pleased sbe wiil be!” 
she thought. 

“I must tell ber first.” 

She went straight to her mother’s room, 
where Lady Ryetord wasin a state of in- 
tense anxiety. 

She was pale and almost breathless when 
Irene reached her. 


She gazed with hetic a ling eyes | 
eS sphtiiaee | to condole with me; 


into her daughter's face. 





“I have hardly the strength to ask you | 
, you be pleased ?”’ 


Irene; but is there—is there any good news 
for us?" 

“Yes, mamma; the very best you will 
think it.” 

And Lady Ryeford sank back in her 
chair. 

“Thank Heaven! 

“What isit, Irene? 

“Teil ime quickiy, dear child. I have 
said little about it, but the very thought of 
going back to Park Lane has been intoler- 
able to me. 

“Tell me your news quickly.” 

Irene's face flushed deeply. 

“The Earl bas told me that he adopts me 
to-day as bis daughter and heiress, , she 
eontinued slowly, ‘‘am to be mistress of 
Poole and Countess of Cradoc."’ 

“My darling child!" cried Lady Rveford; 
and for once in her life she succumbed to a 
violent fit of genuine hysterics, 

lrene, in great distress, knelt by her 
side. 

‘‘Mamma dear, pray do not give war. 
W hat will they think? I shall die of shame 
ifany one ever knows that vou thought so 
inuch of this. 

‘What can I say if Lady Marcia comes? 
Do control yourself.”’ 

“T cannot help it,’ said Lady Ryeford. 
‘You do not know what I have suffered, 
nor how great the relief is. Mvy darling 
child, I always knew thet you were born to 
great fortune.’’ 

“Do not say anything about it, mamma, 
until the Earl speaks of it, for§ he was in 
uwreat trouble when I went to him. He had 
heen dreaming about his bovs, and seemed 
hardly awake, bardly hiimself,when I went 
in. 

“Yet he was so kind to me. But’ you 
know mamma, 1 am quite sure that they 
all love Daphne. 

“They cannot help it; she is so bright 
and sweet." 

“Ah, but she is not so clever as you,”’ re- 
joined the mother exultingly, ‘and they 
have tound it out!" 

“I hope it is all f.r the best,"’ said Irene, 
walking restiessiy u 
ber face flushed her Renée burning. 

**Mainina,”’ she added, “1 am more un- 
nerved than I could have thought it possi- 
ble to be; I cannot remain still.”’ 

“I do not wonder at it, lrene. It is 
giorious news. I think my beart will never 
beat quietly again." 

“I hope, ‘said Irene gently,‘tha: Daphne 
will not be disappointed.” 

“Daphne,” returned Lady Rveford, in a 
scornful tone—**Daphne could never have 
been mistress of Poole; she is buta child! 
You must not forget how much you owe to 
my training and to me.” 

**I shall never forget it, mamma, and I 


” 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Irene, she scanned her with a laaghing 


wrece. 

“You look like the chatelaine of Poole,” 
nod naid. ‘Long life and bappinessto you, 
nore sweet unselfishness and true 


the while that it were the 
Erlecote. : 

“lam so thankful—do 
fish—that you are not 
Poole,” he said to Daphne, as they sat at 
dinner. 

“That sounds very ill-natured, Sir Tre- 
vor,’’ she answered, laughing. ‘You ought 
I have missed the 
chance of a large fortune. Why sbould 


§ 


**Because,’’he declared, with sudden pas- , 


sion, “I should like to offer you every- 
thing you can wish for myself. Nothingin 
this world will ever be of any value to me 
unless you share it.”’ 

Daphne only laughed in. 

“For one who has ignored the existence 
of the fair sex for so many yvears,’’ she said, 
“that isa very courteous 8 “ 

“I wonder,” he said ruetully,“if you will 
ever do anything except laugh at me?”’ 

“I am afraid returned Daphne, with 
alartning frankness, “that I never shall.”’ 

It was quite a festive evening. The Ear) 


was brighter and more cheerful than he had | 
Ryeford was in | 


been for some time; Lad 
the gapest of spirits; Lady Marcia was | 
quietly happy; Daphne who might have 
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Then standing at a little distance trom 





| been depressed when she remembered | 


| 


| 
| 





and down the room, | 


blithe, as bright as ever. 


Later on in the evening Irene stole up to | 


her and passed ber arin round ber neck. 
“Daphne, how good, how delightfully 
unselfish you are? 


‘IT aun afraid that, ifI were in your piace, 


I could not be so.”’ 


“You know what our bargain was.’’ 


| what she had so narrowly missed, was as 





Irene laid her head against her friend's. ' 


“You shall not suffer inore than I can 
- ¥ she said. 

“Tf ever these broad lands are mine,your 
father shall have the wish ot his heart, and 
the Erlecote Gallery shall be an accom- 

lished fact ; and you shall be my sister, 

Japhne. You shail share everything with 
ine.”’ . 

“There is to be nodivision of lands or 
money,’ observed Dapline, with a pretty 
imperious gesture. 

“No; that will not be needed. I shall be 
able to help you without that,”’ said Irene. 

She jad been outwardly very calm, inthe 
face of her mother’s wild emotion and ofall 
the congratulations offered to her; but she 
telta raging fever in her veins, a fierce 
throbbing in every pulse, and she longed 
to be alone to think over the whole matter. 

What a glorious future stretched before 
her, holding everything for which, in her 
secret heart, she had longed—power control 
scope for what she felt to be her own great 
capabilities ! 

Visious of the happiness she could confer 
on others rose before her. 


| 
| 
*‘But you would indeed,” said Daphne. | 
| 
! 





Her heart softened as she thought of the 
happiness she could bring ber mother, who 
had borne so many bumiliations and mor- 
tifications while endeavoring to keep her 
place in “‘society’’ long after she had ceased 
to have the necessary means for so doing. | 
She could not rest tor the thoughts that | 


, thronged through her brain. 


shall hope some day to repay you,”’ replied | 


Irene. 
And, for the first time in her life, am|bi- 
tious Lady Ryeford was happy. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ORD CRADOC had invited Sir Trevor 


to dinner, and, Mr. Rigby having 
j promised to come, bis lordshi thought 
he would take the opportunity of making 


his intentions concerning Irene public. 
W ben the ladies of the household, with the 
uesta, were in the drawing-room before 
inner, be approached Jrene, and took her 
by the hand. 

She looked very beautiful, very stately, 
in her favorite colors, pale amber and black 
while night some of the famous Cradoc 
diamonds sbone on ber neck and in the 
coils ot her black hair. 

A teeling of pride and exultation possess. 
ed the Earl as he led her torward. His 
voice was tremulous as he spoke. 

“*] wish,”’ be said, ‘to present to you, my 
relatives and dear triends, my adopted 
daughter and heiress, Irene Ryeford. If 
it should please Heaven to spare her, she 
will be mistress of Poole and Countess of 
Cradoc."’ 

Daphne, looking quite fairy-like in ber 
dreas, with its trimming of ivy-leaves, was 
the tirst to come forward to congratulate 
her. 


She advanced with a sweet sinile and a 
brilliant light in ber beautiful eves, with 
white outstretched aris, fair, fr ank, charm 
ng 

Of jealous sappointment, CSS 
here was Ol a trace on the fair young 
face 

“I congratulate you with all my heart, 


Irene,’ she said. 
The two beautiful heads made a fair 
picture as the girls kissed each other. There 


was not even a shadow in Daphne’s clear | 


blue eyes 


, motto—*T hold what 1 held.” 
It was not wonderful that she who had | 


| some one very dear]; 





“I loved him almost without knowing it, 





and ea o nities - 

not thin would 
any gredl obatacle t be 
« e comes O64. » the Dar- 
-~ ly Sale isa by pro. 


on, my 
“1 eannot,”’ mae ¢ he to 
tell you how i fowe 5 1 not 
“He seems to me the other half of 
rightiy, and thought uae of | the better ba beart. 
rank. . > og Se AK ia. world— 
og Byes, epentliglnerentery—, ‘htershlbwly fows* eaiellaliasaattiany, 2 
an na me 
class ——— _ vow “*Pertectly,’’ he replied. 


The fact that his uncle pe Paes did 
not in the least affect his 
And Irene, who had made light of and 


ae at them, now saw in them a very 
possible obstacle to the Earl's 


w 

She wondered whether her proud lover 
would ever consent to give up his own 
name and take that of another man—whe- 
ther be, who believed in tbe rights of the 
people and the principles of true liberty 
and equality, would consent, as it were, to 
be bought over. 

She smwniled as she remembered his face 
when ber mother spoke, as she dearly 
loved to do of her titled triends. . 

“It will be a test of his love and mine,” 
she said to herself. 

The fever was gone now; ber eyes were 
heavey with sleep: she could rest now, al- 
though the future was no longer certain, for 
come what might, she was determined to 
be true to Arran. 

It was Arran who haunted her dreams 
that night, not the coronet. 

On the following morning Irene went to 
the Earl when he had finished his break- 
fast. 

“Could you spare me an hour, Lord Cra- 
doc, this morning ?’’ sbe said. 

“IT am at your service, my dear Irene, 
whenever you will,”’ he replied. 

And they went together to the library, 
which was always known as the Earl's 
morning-room, and where no one ever in- 
truded without permission. 

Lord Craduc little dreamed of what his 
adopted daughter had to say to him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


T was not so easy a task as Irene had 
imagined, this telling of her love-story. 


H She scarcely knew how to begin. 


She feltashy nervous tremor, such as 
she had not experienced when speaking of 
it to her mother, come over her. 

It was a very different matter telling her 
sweet love-story to Lord Cradoc. 

He was not lacking in sympathy ; but she 
teared—and by this time sbe had grown 
really to fear it—that the Earl also would 
disapprove of her engagemept. 

If he did, the coronet, title, estate, all 
must go. 

They were as nothing in comparison with 
her love. . 

Her worldly training, the mercenary mo- 
tives that had been sought to be instilled 
into her, the false atmosphere in which she 
had lived—none of these had barmed her 
noble nature. 

They would have utterly ruined some 

iris. 
? She had recoiled from them unhurt. 

“I thought,” she said, looking up with a 
smile into Lord Cradoc’s face, ‘that it 
would have been easier to teil you than it 
is. 

‘*You were young once, and you loved 
; perhaps vou did not 
find it easy to—to——”’ 

‘Courage, Irene! 

‘You have someting to tell me which is 


The atmosphere of the bouse seemed | difficuit to say. 


stifling. | 
She inust go out. 
So, when the household were wrapped in | 
slumber, when Daphne's golden head lay 
upon the pillow, aud in ber sleep she haif | 


| fear me. 


“Trust me my dear; we are father and 


| daughter now. 


“Even if I do not approve, you need not 


“Speak to ine as you would to your own 


sighed that she was not a Countess, Irene | father if he were living.” 


went out on to the terrace to see it the fresh | 


“Ah,” sighed the girl, “my own father! 


air would quiet the intense excitement | Life was very different to me when I lost 


which mastered her. 
All bers was the grand pile of buildings, | 
with the fortune it contained in pictures | 


| him. 


“TI want to tell you, Lord Cradoc,’”’ she 


| said, ‘‘that I am not altogether free. As you 


and works of art; hers were the broad have adopted me into your heart and home, 
lands which stretched out tar and wide be- | I am bound to tell you this.”’ 


fore her, hers the coronet, the grand old 


should bein some measure overcome by 


he asked 


been compelled to count every shilling | 


the grandeur of the prospect before her. 
She stood in her favorite place 


inst the | 


inarble balustrade, and, as the night-wind | 


fanned her brow, it seeined to blow away 
all wild tevered fancies, and cooled the 
fever that ran riot in her veins. 

Then a great calin came to her; she was 
mistress of herself again; and her first 
steady thought was 


of her lover and | 


what difference this change would make to | 


him. 

She knew that be was too manly, too in- 
dependent to be drawn one jot nearer to 
her, that he was not a man who would ever 
be willing to live on the wealth of a wife; 


and in her own heart at that moment she 

felt that money and position won by him 

tor her would have been dearer to her 
Then another thought came to her. 


She must tell Lord Cradoc of her engage- 
and perhaps that might effect bis 


aecision. 


« 
s2IOTI 


She knew that, as his adopted daughter, | 


he must have something to say about her 
marriage; it was @ question that affected 
him now. 


She would however always be true to 
Arran. 


‘“‘In what way are you not free, Irene?” 


“You will think me very nervous and 
foolish,”’ she said, her face flushing; ‘‘but I 
have never spoken of this to any one except 
my mother.’ 

‘Is it a love-story ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied. 

“And you have nevertold even Daphne?”’ 
Le continued. 

**No ; it is too dear to my heart. I could 
not speak of it,’ she said gently, “even to 
one 80 sweet and kind as phne.”’ 

Then be knew that it we. not a girl’s 
fancy, but the constant, faithful, passionate 
love of a womnan that was in question. 

“I want totell you all about it,” said 
Irene. 

“I met Arran Darleigh three years ago. I 
was a very young girl then, but old enough 
to ger him. 

had lived—remember, I blame no 
one—from the time of my father’s death in 
what might be called an atmosphere of 
shame, and Arran was 80 true, 80 inanly.so0 
honest, that my heart went out to him be- 
fore I knew it. ; 

“He looked at mattersin a right light ; 
he did not propound selfish and world! 
false and narrow notions as very noble 
theories. 

“He seemed to me noble, frank, daring, 
and generous. 


te 





“Go on, Irene.” 

“I was too happy,” she said, “at first to 
think what mamma would say. The worst 
that I anticipated was that she would insist 
upon our waiting until Arran bad made his 
way in the world. But the result was far 
worse than that. 

“(My mother would not hear of our en- 

ment. 

“In vain Arran told ber how dearly he 
loved me, taat be was sure to succeed, and 
that, ifshe would only permit us to wait 


4 for a short time, he would be in receipt ofa 


ame and be able to offer me a 
m 


e. 

“In vain be told her that he did not intend 
to rest until he had reached the highest 
rung? of the ladder and had the world at 
his feet. - 

“She would not bear of bis proposal; she 
dismissed hiin, forbidding him to come to 
the house again, to write to me, or try to 
see me. 

“But we were pled to each other,and, 
loving as we did, we could not give each 
other up. 

“So he told my mother frankly, adding 
that he should goon working and waiting 
for me until better times came. 

‘*He told her that he would stoop to noth- 
ing dishonorable, no clandestine correspon- 
dence or meetings, but that at intervals he 
should always treat me as his affianced 
wife. 

“Ab me, how very :ong the years have 
been ! 


‘We have neither of us been guilty of 
one act of deceit. 

‘“‘However much my heart bas ached, I 
have never written to ask him to see me; 
but I think my sorrow has made me older 
than my years. ' 

“At rare intervals, such as at Christmas 
and on St. Valentine’s Day, he has written 
to me, and I have answered him. 

“We have met by accident too; anda 
great source of happiness to me has been 
the fact that we have lived not very far 


apart. 

“I could not be wholly desolate when he 
was SO near to me. 

“I hold myself pledged to him, Lord 
Cradoc,”’ she concluded. 

“I have promised to be his,and—it is well 
to speak plainily—I would rather be his 
wife, it he bad not one cent in the world, 
tnan Queen of the Indies.”’ 

‘“My dear Irene,” said the Earl gently, 
“when I firstsaw you, I knew.from the ex- 
te ee of your face so different from 

phne’s, that your life had a history. And 
this is it, lrene?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she replied; “if my face conveys 
. story, it is one of faithful unchanging 

ove. 

**You know the Cradoc motto, ‘I hold 
what I held.’ 

**Now, Lord Cradoc, will you tell me 
what you think of my love-story ?”’ 

“It is very natural, Irene, and very 
ave fi but I doubt whether you have acted 
wisely.”’ 

Her face fell and the light died from her 
dark eyes. 

“I thought,’’ she said slowly, “that you 
would be my friend.”’ 

“So Iam my, dear child—indeed I am 
more. 

‘**You like plain speaking; let me speak 
plainly. 

“While I do not think that fatherssbould 
try to coerce their children’s -affectionr, I 
think that children should study their 
perenete the important step of ng 

usband or wife. 

‘Your mother has certainly devoted her- 
self to you, and no doubt she expected you, 
ia your turn to marry well. 

“I ain quite sure, if ny boys had lived, 
I should have liked them to marry in their 
own sphere.”’ 

‘But who can say a word against Arran?”’ 
she asked quickly. 

“‘Why, he is more highly educated and 
4 —_ intelligent than his fellows, a5 & 
rule !”’ 

a isa troublsome question,” said ‘the 


“L hardly expected this complication, 


Irene. 

“I was unpre for it.” 

“I thought I better tell you all at 
once,’ she remarked. “It is only right 
that you should know.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

**You are loyal and truthful, Irene, and 
I admire the straightforward way in 
which you have told me your story. Noth- 
ing, I su pose, would induce you to give 
him up? 

He never forgot the look that came into 
her dark eyes. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 
rather yield up my life.” 

He was dissappointed ; but he coald not 
og from admiring the constaficy of the 
girl. 

Yet he wished with all his heart that mat- 

different. 


ters bad beea 
Irene watehed the in bis face. 
“If, "she said slowly, ‘you think that what 


TS would far 
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should in 


I have told ay * 
consider your 
not to say =. 
faith to my lover. Do not 
you will to me.” 

* «My dear Irene,” said the Earl slowly 


To do not clearly see imy Way; you must 
let me think.” 
* a ” ” * 


* 
Lord Cradoc covered his face with his 


ds. 
bart he had obeyed o- ome of his 
heart, he would bave rl to be 
happy in her own way, he would have 
sanctioned and blessed a love so noble and 
unsel tish. 

But Poole must be thoughtof. The honor 
the glory, tie prosperity of the old 
race of Cradoc imnust be before a 
girl’s love-fancy. 

When he had sat in :o some 
inutes, she m gent! 
acue bis band ‘rum his face. 7 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
or 


The Gladiator. 


BY PERCY VERE. 








/P\HE theatre was crowded to overflow- 


ing. 

The blood-thirsty Nero, attended by 
furrhus and Seneca, bad already arrived, 
and taken his usual seat bigh above the 
arena, to witness the combat. 

A more disinterested expression ot coun- 
tenance cannot be conceived, than that 
which characterized the features of the 
emperor, as he sat looking down upon the 
arena, now prepared for the sacrifice of his 
victitb. 

The populace, long since accustomed to 
such fiendish exhibitions of his tyranny, 
had commenced their usual practice of hiss- 
ing atthe appearance of Nero, who now 
rose to his feet, and demanded in an 
authoritive tone of the attending lictors to 
pring forth the combatants, 

Immediately, at the command, the wide 
and heavy doors which formed the entrance 
to the arena, flew ajar, as if by magic, and 
sword in hand, appeared the devoted Gla- 
diators, who, forced by the lictors into the 
centre of the arena, in silence awaited the 
signal to cominence. 

The one was an athletic slave—the favor- 
jteot the inbuwman monarch of Rome— 
trained from bis infancy to the sword, to 
execute the private deeds of vengeance of 
his royal mnaster. 

With a careless air of self-confidence he 
stood regarding bis unwilling but haughty 
antagonist with a sinile of conteinpt, as be 
proudly signified to the emperor bis readi- 
ness to commence the conflict, which was 
w add another to the already innuinerable 


crimes of Nero. 
The otber was a Goth, who, for some = 
tended offence, had incurred the displea- 
sure of Nero, and by hie order 3 D 
condemned to tight the skilful Gladiator 
before himself and the populace. 

He seeined t> be a inan some years past 
the meridian of lite, and his furrowed 
cneeks and silvery locks gave evident proof 
of past care and sorrow. 

ithout exhibiting the least sign of fear 
or trepidation, he inforined the lictor of bis 
willingness to begin the combat, at the 
saipe titne he cast one farewell, cy going | 
look towards the assembly of ple, as 
expecting to behold some loved one for the 
last time, but instantly he turned away, 
disappointed at not meeting the farniliar 
counvenance of the one expected. 

The populace were now eon | moved 
to sympathy at the pastes of the ver- 
erable com nt—his gray hairs, wrinkled 
brow, majesticair, and noble bearing, all 
conspired to excite and arouse the dormant 
feelings of humanity, in favor of the pri- 
soner. 

Loud murmurs of disapprobation were 
distinctly heard to issue from the gal-. 
lery. 

In ashort time the noise increased, and 
the words of— 

“Down with the tyrant!” ‘“‘Let’sslay the 
inurderer !”’ \vere wafted to the ears of the 
attrighted Nero,who toaming at the mouth, 
now arose and exclaimed— 

_ “By Jupiter! the slave that speaks shall 
fight himself. 

“Now silence, fools, and let the fight 
commence,’”’ 

At these words, Majesticus, the prisoner, 
started from his reverie. 

His whole frame, which before had ap- 
peared so Calin, was now distorted with 


"hive flashed froin bis hitherto dull biac« 
eye. 

Turning to the citizens, he exclaimed— 

“Romans and friends! listen while I tell 
you the cause of this. 

“Have ye daughters? 

“I had one and I loved ber,but the tyrant 

“Attack him, Sextus!’ exclaimed the en- 
raged emperor,to the Gladiator, fearing 
sine sudden disclosure. 

Scarcely had the command been given, 
when the hireling slave, already tired of 
the long delay, rushed with an impetuous 
attack upon his unpracticed opponent. 

lhe shock, though unexpected, was re- 

ived in a manner worthy of a more ex 
enced swordsman. 

At the game time recovering, he inflicted 


nr 


ipon the neck of the slave a wound which | 


caused him to stagger,streaming with blood, 
across the arena. . 


nLGud shoute of applause now rent the 


The Goth, astonished at his success, foi- 


lowed up his advantage, and repeatin 
Ee blow, broaght the Roman to 





ig kt Wah PHY ee Ge tiptoe of expecta. 


Loud cries of— 
“Slay the villain,” now burst from the 


seats, and the sword of the was 
raised above the head ot enemy, to 
perforin wish of the 

Silence, and ke, now pre. 
vaded the © amembly. 


The fallen Gladiator stared his ueror 
In the face with sullen an, 


The emperor, pale as a corpse, bis eyes 
starti Ont of tholt sockets, looked down 
upon pair unable to open his quivering 


li 

‘Ho gasped as ifthe last hope was sev- 
e 

“By heaven!” at last he exclaimed to 
Seneca. 


“By heaven ! he shall not die—baffled— 

out n by le Goth. 

“By Mars! it is too a 

Majestions, and save his favorite, in a: loud 
Baye na 

voice be exclaiined— 

“What, ho! Majesticus!”’ 

At the mention of his name, the Goth 
suddenly tarned towards the er, when 
the agile Sextus to bis with 
renewed vigor contin the combat with 
so much dexterity as to gain the advantage 
in,a few 

The Goth not expecting such a move- 
ae, now acted entirely on the deten- 

ve, 

Theemperor smiled maliciously as he 
perceived the effect ot his artifice. 

The skill of the practiced Gladiator was 
brought to bear. 

The inequality of the combatants was 
clearly perceivable. 

The strokessof Majestious waxed fainter 
and fainter at eer biow ot his antagonist, 
who, emboidened by his con fi- 


. success, 
dent of victory, directed his* blows with 


more skill and certainty. 

“Cursed treachery !"’ cried the Goth, as 
covered with wou and streaming with 
blood, he nerved his arin to the utinost,and 
suunmoning his remaining strength, he 
aimed one desperate blow the breast of 
bis opponent, who, skilfully avoidin 

at the same time he as his 
of his aged vic- 


weapon into the heart 
The tumult in the gallery rapidly in- 


tim. 
The emperor prepared hastily to de- 
rt. . 


pa 

A shriek, loud and heart-rending, now 
buat upon the ears of the excited specta- 
tors 

A female a at the entrance of the 
arena, weet ot once the cause of the 
disturbance. 

She was beautiful in the extreme. 

Paie and marble-like, she stood like a 
statue regarding the Gladiators. 

Her dress was of spotiess white—siinple, 
but arranged with a taste of extreme neat- 


ness. 

Her jet-black hair hung in loose festoons 
nearly down to her feet. 

At last, recovering from ber petrifaction, 
she rushed between the coinbatants just as 
Sextus had withdrawn his fatal weapon, 
who, aiming to repeat his. blow, to make 
death more certain, dyed his blade again in 
the blood of innocence! 

“Father !’’ murmured the dying girl, as 
the red blood stained her spotless gar- 
ments. 

“Father! I am dying! bless me father, 
ere I die.” 

“Ha! my child! 

“Tt is my Mina. 

“Tyrant, villain ! 

“Hal ba! ha!,’ exclaimed the dying man, 
in a voice of distracted agony. 

And staggering back, he fell on the arena 
a lifeless corpse, embracing even in death 
the inanimate forin of bixinartyred daugh- 
ter. 

The assembly in broke forth in rebel- 
lious epithets against the emperor,and some 
were hastily approaching to put their 
threats in execution, when Nero, warned 
by Seneca of his danger, retreated amid 
the curses of the rabble, by a backway to 
his palace. 

aa 


c 


"Twas midnight. 

The emperor had long since retired to his 
apartment. 

He lay upon his couch, wrapped in irre- 
guiar slumbers, and annoyed by unwel- 
come dreains. 

“Ha! hal ha! in his 


slee 
vee, she dies! 
“Ha, is she his daughter? 


“Then I am aven . 

“Now let a siave learn how to thwarta 
Cesar! 

“What! blood ? 

“Yeu! blood ! 

‘+4 Cevsar’s blood ! 

«“No—the blood of the hated Guth !”’ 

The roar of the tumult, occasioned by the 
enraged people, were now wafted tothe ears 
of the murderer—tbe monarch of Rome— 
who awakening, sprung froin his couch, 
hastily put on his armor, and stood in the 
centre of the apartment, the very picture of 
terror and disma 


exclaitned he, 








“Ha, Weedious| clove !—ha ! 
“Dust thou sleep when a Cesar calls?” 
cried the terrified Nero. 


‘] await your commands answered sa 
tall youth, entering the apaervune! t 
em ror 

He was a young man just ripening into 


manhood, dressed in the garb of a common 
slave, but bis prominent features and the 
dark clusters ot curly ringlets, which bung 
in rica fusion round his sboulders, ene 
claimed him to have been born of nobler 


Having made his obeisance to the em- 
peror,he retired towards the window which 





— ee ee 





ys aa, cae street in front of 


Had the emperor observed more closely, 
he m have seen him clutch frantically 
a » which was bat partially concealed 


in bosom. 
“See’st thou any thing?” asked Nero, in 
voice rendered scarcely sudible by 


“Bee'nt thou any thing? 
“For the sake ot Rome, what means this 
. A fie of tri lighted the pal 
siniie um u e 
features of the oh aus he cntned to the 


ea —~ a 
“Fly, sire! fly! there i# no time to 


spare. 
“ "Tis Vindex, the Gaul. 
a sire! fiy! 
jae lowed by the people and the Prestor- 


“By f sire! Ry aaa again the 


“Fly! slave? 

“Fly trom whotn ? 

“A fly? 

“By the ! if thou darest utter that 
word again, I'll cleave thee in two !”” 

The noise increased now to u« ten-fold de- 


The emperor treinbled. 

The shouts of the mob could now be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Nearer and nearer they approached tre 


ace. 

Nero retired to the window. 

‘*Ho, the tyrant! 

“Down with the tyrant!’ exclaimed the 
Gaul without, as he endeavored to force an 
entrance into the palace. 

Alarmed for his immediate safety, Nero 
approached the slave, and affectionatel y 
laying hia hand on his shoulder, said, in a 
voice as mild as tear would perinit— 

**Vindicus ! dost love thy master?" 

“Dost doubt thy slave, sire?’ answered 
the P ay ov emphatically. 

“By heaven, I do not! 

“But see! the whole of Rome is against 
me. 

“The Pretorian band and 
and all the ungrateful rabble. 

‘Assist me now, slave! and command a 
Ceesar hereafter. 

“Nay, be quick,” reiterated Ner», as the 
tumult without increased, “or ‘twill be too 
late. 

“Say,slave,cins’t thou not help ? is there 
no assistance ? 

‘*Hast thou no safety ?”’ 

Vindicus. 


“T have!” imutte 
**W hat ?”’ 

red the slave through his 
rawing from his bosoin the 


Burrbas, 


“This!” whis 
clenched teeth, 
hidden dagger. 

“W hat ineanest thou,slave?”’ asked Nero, 
in an alarined voice. 

“To save tiny inaster!’’ was the cold re- 
ponse, 

“Say, sire! dost recollect the Goth—the 
Gladiator ?"’ 

“Well, what of him, boy ?”’ 

“He was—” 

“What?” 

“My father !’’ 

“Ha!” exclaimed the emperor, “and the 
girl was——”’ 

“My sister!" answered the youth wildly. 

‘“Ha!l’’ cried Nero, ‘dost thou threaten 
me, slave ? 

“Off, villain! or I’ll strike thee dead at 
iny feet! 

“Threaten a Cesar ? 

“By heaven! 'tis pertidy complete—oh ! 
ob ! save tine, 1 know not what I say! No! 
no! no! thou wilt not! 

“All heli is leagued 
villain ! slave! stand out o 

“Ho! 
ery !’’ 

‘Then vengeance! to your duty!"’ cried 
the youth, as he seized the emperor by the 
throat, and huried hiin prostrate on the 
floor. 

“Thus ! thus! I avenge thee! father ! sis- 
ter!’ 

And he buried his dagger deep into the 
heart of the tyrant! 

© 

THE KIna’s CaANNON.—The King of Da- 
homey received an invoice of Krupp cannon 
not long ago and conceived the idea of hav- 
ing them mounted on elephants’ backs for 
use in the fleid. With much difficulty this 
project was carried out, and at the next 
inilitary review the King ordered that one 
ol the guns be fired immediately in front ot 
the royal position, first taking the precau- 
tion to place a couple of thousand prisoners 
about where it was calculated the ball 
would strike, so as to judge of the eftective- 
ness of the shét. When all was ready one 
of the biggest elephants was backed around 
and sighted. ust as the lanvard was 
jerked, however, the aniinal turned half 
round to reach for a peanut or something, 
and the shell took offthe Prime Minister's 
head and knocked a hole as big as a sewer 
through the palace. His Majesty wouldn't 
have cared 80 inuch if the matter had ended 
there—as the Minister wasn’t very priime 
and the palace needed ventilation—but it 
didn’t. On the contrary, the elephant, 
which had been stood on his head by the 


ainst ine—boy ! 
my wa 


! 
there! guard, ho! sof treach- 








| probably have cleaned out 


recoil, picked itaelf up in a fury and started 

in on the down grade ahead of its ticket. It 

upset the ywrand stand the first rush. » Ing 

the wrar hainberiain and past gra 
ssionaries into the next str 

h linped int Drass band w 

four teet, and if it hadn’t got y 

over its head so that it couldn't see, would 


the entire con- 
gregation. The King was not found until 
the next morning,aid then, as he slid down 
out of a banana tree, he was understood tw 
remark that there was only one thing need- 
ed to render his new artillery system an 
entire succcess—that was to get the enem, 
to adopt it. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


To Tae East.—The custom of burvin 
the dead with their feet to the east, wh 
is scrupulousiy observed in some loenlit 
was originally adopted becuuse.as the Lo 
ts to come in the east, it was wished that 
the dead might artee with their face to him 
in the general resurection. 

Dipn't Work.—A Jew who was recently 
suininoned to sit on # coroner’s jury in 

excused hiinself on the ground 

that, being a descendant of the high 
he was exempt from seeing a dead y- 
The coroner ruled that the Levitical law 
was not binding in that court, and fined the 
Jew ten dollars. 


a 


Practica JoKkss.—Tw prominent 
Chicago business men, to ex a janitor 
d the urniture of their room and 


hid in a closes ‘the janitor entered, heard 


. A negroshi 
rance, and was told that negro 
meat wasa favorite dish In that country; 
when the vessel neared Marseilles he juinp 
ed overboard and was drowned. 


In THES GRIP OF AN ANT.—A young 
man in ’ n., recently ate a 
pose of cake in a dark room, and a large 

lack ant, which was on the cake, fastened 
to lis palate. His friends succeeded in 
severing the body with a par of shears, but 
still the ant clung with a death-like grip to 
the yee berm palate, nor could it be re- 
twnoved wRhout the aid of a doctor. The 
doctor could relieve its hold only by crush- 
ing the head of the ant with a pair of forceps. 

Fire-Crack kks.—Crackers play a | 
part in the superstitious observances of the 
ordinary Chinese. It is a popular belief 
that the evil spirits everywhere inhabiting 
the alr are dispersed by cracking noises 
attended by fireand smoke. Accordingly 
crackers are used on all special occasions to 
frighten away the detnons who are torment- 
ing a sick person, or who crowd around 
the porate at the beginning of the new 
year. mboo, which ewnits when burning 
a cracking sound, is also used for the same 
purpose, 

OBLIGING THE BURGLARS.—A card with 
the following instructions hangs conspicu- 
ously , the safe in one of the stores on 
Water Street, Naugatuck, Conn.: ‘To bur- 

lars: We keep no money in this safe. 
Bhim in for fireonly; our inoney is up to 
the house. Comeup. We have four shot- 
guns, two rifles, three horse pistols and one 
revolver, all loaded and ready for use, and 
warranted to kill at ten rods. Time spent 
here is titne wasted.’’ Then follows the 
figure of the cotnbination, so that if the 
burglar is determined to get in any way he 
can do #0 in a decent way, without apolling 
the door, 

A QUEER TREE.—The queerest of trees 
must be the baobab, or monkey bread. It 
grows to the height of forty feet, “but its 
ee isentirely out of proportion to its 

eight, sone trees being thirty feet in diam- 
eter. Anold baobab in Africa is, then, 
more like a forest than asingletree. Their 

e is incalculable. Humboldt considers 
them as “the oldest.’’ Some trees are be- 
lieved to be 5000 years old. You can cuta 
good-sized room in the trunk of a baobab, 
with comfortable accommodations for thirt 
nen, and the tree lives on and flourishes, 
It produces a fruit about a foot long, which 
is edible. Asan example of slow growth 
in England a baobab at Kew, though more 
than aay years old, has only attained a 
height of four and half feet. A kindred 
species to the African buolab grows in 
Australia. They have been tneasured, be- 
ing thirty feet high, with «a girth of eighty- 
tive feet. 

BELLS AND BONAPARTE.—The sound of 
bells produced upon Bonaparte a singular 
etfect, which I could never account for; he 
listened to them with delight. When we 
were at Malmaison, and walking in the 
avenue leading to the plain of Ruel, how 
often has the tolling of the village bell in- 
terrupted our tnost serious conversations! 
He stopped short, lest the moving of our 
feet should cause the loss of any of ttiose 
sounds which charined bitin. He used even 
to be vexed because iny feelings on these 
occasions did not accord with bis own. So 
pres was the eflect produced upon him 
vy the sound of these bells, that his voice 
would falter as he said : “Ah! this recalls to 
iny mind the tirst years [ passed at Brienne 
I was then happy.’’ When the bells bad 
ceased he would resuine bis gigantic specu- 
lations, and launch into futurity, place a 

crown upon his head, and burl kings from 
their thrones. 

Wat THry Ger.—The pay of the prin- 
cipal grades of officers in the army are, per 
year, for the tirst tive years, as tollows:— 
General $13,500; lieutenant-ygeneral,$11,000, 
inajor-general, $7,500; brigadier general, 
$5,500; colonel, $3,500; lieutenant-colonel, 
$3,000; mnajor, $2,500; captain, mounted, §$2,- 
000; captain, not mounted,$1,800; regitnental 





| ofa private seldier runs from 


adjutant, $1,800; regimental quarter- 
tnaster, $1,800; first lieutenant, mounted, 
£1,600; first lieutenant, not mmounted, $1,500; 
second lieutenant, mounted, $1,500; second 
lieutenant, not mounted, $1,400; chaplain, 
$1,400 The pay of all 


‘ 
rracie r et 
om ~ ”~ 


officers under the 


reased 


nad on) ie 
pay of 
P4000, and of lieutenant colonels 
to 4,500, andl of heutenant-colonels to #4,- 
000. The pay of cadets at West Point Mili- 
tary Acudeiny 1s 840 per annum. 


pa i un colonels is 
bhinsite 


‘ 
LLP 


The pay 
$106 (815 « 
inonth and rations) each year for first two 
years, t $21 a month and rations afte: 


| twenty years’ service. 
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REPENTANCE. 





BY ALIOR |. MCALILLY. 





O take back, beloved, and let 
Me prove to thee that I repent 

The angry words! spoke, Forget! 
Forgive the passion that is spent. 

Let not (hose idle wishes spoil, 
The raiment of a pure desire. 

Let not one foolish mo.went spoil, 
The joy to which our lives aspire. 


You see yon caged bird, whose eyes, 
Opened to light, within the prison wire, 

If given freedom tt could not rise 
Untrained to fight it soon mest tire 

And seek with eagerness ite cosy home, 
Content to take whate'er I give 

Content to sing for me alone, 
Gravetul li it may only live. 


Bo take me back beloved, I asa, 
No greater boon from life, than this 
That I may in thy presence bask 
And reap the fulness of love's bliss, 
Content to yield at hy command 

My all; if Il may ever be 
Thy slave, my beart isin thy hand 
Freedom is death ; I live in thee. 
I a 


UPTON COURT. 


-_—— 


w* THE AUTHOK OF “BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
‘“ALMOBST BACRIFICED,”’ 
ETC., 


** MABEL 


MAY,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED. ] 


THING I must stop now,” she said at 
| length, ending a pathetic air very softly; 
*“] can see no longer.”’ 

The sweet tones inet with no reply, and 
« Margaret, taking silence for consent, 
‘loned the piano swiltly yet very quietly, 
for she feared that any vehement noise 
night rouse Miss Durrant into frenzy. That 
safely done, she paused again. 

It did not seem quite fitting to go away 
and leave her cousin in the dark. 

“TI think supper will be ready soon,” she 
ventured to say ; but stil] there was no an- 
swer. 

Margaret inight have supposed herself 
slone in the desolate room had it not been 
been tor the glimmer of the gray dress, 

“Mrs. Cator will be waiting for us,"’ she 
went on, after another pause, yet more tim- 
idly. 

There was still deep silence. 

She grew wore and nore afraid, ~ 

And then, at an extremity, ber woman's 
wit suggested atmeans of extricating her- 

self frou the situation. 

“I am afraid you will not be able to see 
your way out, 

“I will yo fora candle,”’ she said, and 
moved towards the door. 

Then at length there came throngh the 
darkness a deep, heavy sigh, ending in a 
groan—the groan as of an animal wounded 
unto ceath. 

The sound of 
in the girl's tender breast, 

But how dure she show it? 

This fierce creature was as likely cruelly 
t hurt the hand stretched out to help it in 
itsagony asthe hand stretched out to 
hartn. 

She hesitated and wavered, and then 
said— 

“It 7 will ouly wait one minute,I will 
be back directly with the light. 

“Indeed, I do not like leaving you in the 
dark.’ 

The words were nothing, the tone every- 
thing, in its low-breathed compassionate 
gentleness. 

Instantly, though slowly, Miss 
rose and followed her from 
room. 

“Why did you not tell 


in awoke a quick reponse 


Durrant 
the sitting- 


me you could 


play 7” she asked, nore gently than 
us'tal, 
“It did not occur to me,"’ was ull Mar- 


garet's response. 

Chey spent the remainder of the evening 
in their usual fashion. 

But the abstracted look of painful imem- 
ory never lef{ Miss Durrant’s face that 
night. 

After that evening Margaret had to play 
‘o her very often. 

Nay, it became even a part of her daily 
duty. 

All the summer time she played to herin 
that old room, the evening light streaming 
woltly in atthe open door showing her at 
one glance, whenever she litted 
the beautifnl face in the picture, and the 
pale, gloomy woman below it, intent upon 
the music. 

It was odd that she should care so 
jor it, but care she certainly did. 

Sometimes when Margaret ceased playing 
she would use words which were alinost 


inuch 


those of thanks—a great condescension for | 


her. 


On ber part the girl was right yiad of the | ~ 


relief of the favorite art. 


And so all through the summer tine she | 


played—the suinmer time with its long, 
calin days, its short, warm nights, when | 
the ghost-like noises were hushed even at | 
Upton Court, and Margaret revived like | 
sole fair flower inthe heat and _ bright 
Ligh 

In 9 te of its dullness, its desolation, its 
haunting ystery, her heart, so ready§ to 
love everything, began to love the old 
place. 

A horne-|like feeling gradually gathered | 
round it, especially perk 


the 


for existence with the weeds, while 





junction with the main 











taps round a partof | 
arden where she had set herself to care 
tor the long-neglected flowers, taking de- 
light in bringing them into some sort of 
order, and helping them in their struggle 


Cator , 


looked on with grumpy iuterest, wonder- 
ing over her bappiness in anything so coin- 
mon. 

Bat as the sweet summer drew to its close 
there fell, in the August days, a sick ness, a 
sort of iow fever, on she little hamwlet. 

Their need deepened the bond of sym- 
pathy that bad sprung up between Mar- 
garet and the lowly dwellers there. 

All that it was possible for ber to do for 
them sbe did. 

Carrying to them such food aud medicine 
and little comforts as she could procure her- 
sell or beg from Mra, Cutor. 

Giving them also, what was better still, 
her active, skilful band, and the words of 
consoling wisdom which she bad learnt to 
prize in the hours of her own sorrow, 

Mrs. Cator spared ber from ber daily 
tasks as much as possible, and all her leis- 
ure time was spent in those stricken 


As for Miss Durrant, she heard indeed of 
the sickness, but she cared nothing for 
it 


| houses, 


‘She was as a dead and withered wwember 
of the great human fainily. 

Neither its pain nor its pleasure affected 
her. 


At last the turning-point of the fever was | 
' over it. 


past, and all whom it attacked, instead of 
dying—as so many .had done earlier—seein- 
ed in « fair way to recovery. 

There was one exception—a poor girl, 
Margaret’s first acy uaintance in on 
in whom, not on that accouns alone,she felt 
a special interest. 

‘Tine struggle between life and death had 
been long and uncertain. 

Tt was now plain to all, even to .poor 
Jane Lewis herself, that death had won; 
and as she grew weaker, she clung the 
more to Margaret's presence, which seemed 
to bring ber coimmfort and resignation. 

And so Margaret graduaily devoted to 


| this one invalid the time which before nad 


been divided among many sick, seeing her 
every day, and doing for her all in her 

»wer,. 

One night there came a :n,essage to her as 
she sat over her work im Miss Durrant’s 
dull sitting-room—Jane Lewis was worse, 
was dying, and would she coine to see her 


| onee more? 


It was the girl's father who had brought 


the message. 

And, looking on the duinb anguish of bis 
face, more eloquent than words, Margaret 
felt the entreaty to be a coinmand. 

Cator was indisposed, his wife could not 
leave her mistress, and so Margaret trusted 
herself to Lewis's escort, Cator saying he 


would sit up for ber in the little sitting- | 


room which was the especial perty of 
himself and bis wife, and which was situ- 
ated in tne wing of the house, but near its 
building, close to 
the door by which they used to go in and 
out of the gardens, 


With a grave and awe-struck mind Mar- 
= passed unheeding through the splen- 

or of the autuinn night tothe grief and 
suffering of the sick room. 

More than two hours she spent in the 
svleinn presence of that death-bed, for the 
poor girl could not let her go. 

She herself torgot the passaye of time in 
her earnest desire to do what she could to 
soiten that supreme hour, 

At length the dying tient was seized 
with a fatal lethary, aed hoe gentile nurse, 
now no longer needed, took leave of the 
poor mother with a last loving word ot 
counfort. 

No one had come for her from the house, 
and so she was obliged to take Lewis away 
even from that place at that hour, though 
sorely against ber will. 

But as she walked beside him through 
the park, and heard his deep, suppressed 
sobs, she deterinined she would let him go 
on farther than the gate leading into the 
grounds. 

Conventionalities would have been suffi- 
ciently complied with then. 

Even had she felt tear, she would have 
been ashamed to let it stand against’ the 
counfort of the poor wife for a moment. 

But at that hour she felt none—or rather, 
such Visionary fears as those excited by 


Anne's tales could not stand in the presence || 
of the greater fear with which nan beholds | 
his fellow-inan passing through the awful | 


portals through which he is himself so soon 
to pass, and realizes that there is no dis- 
charge in this war, that death is no less in- 
exorable than dreadful. 


And whatever partof her mind was not) 


filled with the contemplation of this soleinn 


| thought was busy with tae sad memories ot 
her eyes, 
_ had re-awkened. 


her double loss, which the death-bed scene 


“Thank you Lewis, 
‘Don't mind about coming farther. 


“I shall do very well, and I know your 


wite wants — 
She took his rough, coarse hand in both 
hers in her ardent pity, as she added — 
‘May Heaven help and comfort you in 
your great affliction.” 
“Thank you kindly, miss,’’ was all the 
tnan said. 
The words 
soul. 
It Miss Lindsay had needed his lite he 


caine from his inimost 


felt at that mowent as if he would have 
given it tur her. 

She stood fora minute and watched his 
retreating Ngure, then went through 
wicket into the shrubbery, and sv out up 
the third terrace, where the moonlight ‘ay 


softly and reassuringly, brightening all 
that was desolate and neglected in the de- 
serted garden. 

The sweet, heavy odors of the 
blowing flowers pervaded the air. 

A deep, soothing stillness rested on all 
around. 

Mar 
that calmness. 


night- 

















| archway on the top, she saw it standin 


| a& hand! 


It seemed like the mighty band of Heav- 


en stretched out in serene controlli wis- 
life and | gained r, 


dom over the pain and turmoil of 


death. 
She telt that it was good for her to be 


there. 

She would linger yet a few minutes be- 
fore entering the house, she thought. 

And as she turned fromthe leading 
thither, there came over hera sudden de- 
sire to go down and watch the river—type 
of that deeper streain whose course she 
been watching even now—and listen to its 
whisperings as it lowed past the garden 
wall. 

Sow in this solemn awe as to be 
unconscious of the touch of medner fear 
she passed slowly across the broad, open 
spaces of the terraces and the deep, inter- 
vening belts of shadow thrown by the black 
yews, till she caine to the last flight of steps 
cracked and inoss-grown, that led down to 
the tinal terrace. 

Descending these, she left the neylected 
pathway, and strayed across the yrass be- 
neath the far-reaching branches of the 
grand old 

All here looked so soft and peaceful in the 
silver light, all was so still and silent, that 
it seeined as it a brooding mystery -lung 


It reseinbled more than ever the enchant- 
ed garden of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Margaret's breath caine more quickly as 
growing more tnindful of what surround 
her, she listened through the deep silence 
to the hoarse murinur of the streain,sound- 
ing twofold louder than by day. 

Gi at once a little bird, startled froin iw 
sluinbers by her foocfall, darted froma 
neighboring tree,and flew away with harsh 
outcry into the night. } 

It might have been asignal-cry, for as it 
died away and Margaret, recovering from 
her surprise, prepared to move forward out 
of the shadow of the cedar, a sort of echo 


caine from the oda where Cator had 
found her that February day. 
Something white stirred aimong its 


colinns, 

And, a8 she gazed with eyes chained to 
the spot with sudden fear, a tall, white 
figure glided out of it on to the terrace. 

t stood there motionless by the river wall 
stretching its arins out wildly towards the 
dark stream sweeping hoarsely past below, 
and uttering a low, a sound, so mel- 
ancholy, so weired, that Margaret's blood 
ran cold with horror as she heard it. 

Again and again came the wailing cry, 
with growing despair in each reiteration. 

More and inore ghastly the form seemed 
to become in the white moonlight. 

A chilling lear gathered round Margaret's 
heart as a dreadful knowledge appeared to 
force itself upon her mind that soine terri- 
ble curse had been wrought out in this 
lonely place, that this was. the ever-tor- 
mented restless spirit of its perpetrator or 
its victim. 

Swiftly and vividly flashed the legend 
of tbe Durraut wmurderess across her 
mind. 

The drope gathered on her brow, 
her breath came thick and _ tast, her 
limbs grew cold and powerless, 

Was it—oould it be true? 

W hat should she be coimnpelled to witness 
here, in the ghastly mooulight which it was 
now hard tothink could ever have been 
soothing, with that long stretch of lonely 
gardens between her and any human aid, 
alone with thatterrible white thing, mad 
without doubt, it huinan,and if not human 
—what? 

She strove frantically not to let ber mind 
give an aoswer to its own questioning. 

She felt the horror’it would bring al- 
ready possessing her, and, growing faint 
with fear, summoned all her strength to 
resist the feeling which threatened to rob 
her of consciousness. 

She would hardly have succeeded in do- 
ing so had she not read somewhere and now 
reineinbered the story of aman who,awak- 
ing in the middle of the night, felt cold 
hands passing across his face. 

Nothing but the dread of encountering 
some such greater horror helped her now 
to retain her senses, supported her even 
when the strange figure turned towards the 
grass—nerved her, as it retreated once 
more, With its mournful ery, to the side of 


' the wail, to glide back soft!y towards the 
| steps in the shadow of the cedar, thankful 


for the dark, mourning dress that made her 
but a part of it. 

She stop a moment at the foot of the 
steps, for there the shadows ceased, waiting 


_ till the form should turn quite away from 


her. 

Then, unperceived as she hoped, ran 
swiltly up thetn. 

But her — inay be pictured when, 
looking round as she reached the leafy 
be- 
low on the terrace, gazing as ifin her direc- 
tion, while the next instant it began to 
nove towards her witha yet wilder and 
more unearthly cry. 

Margaret's heart gave one great leap,aa if 
it would have broken. 

Then fear gave wings to her feet. ‘ 

She darted through the yew hedge, and 
a fiying up the gardens with a speed, 
redoubled if possible when, on gaining the 
top of the next terrace, she veutured to 

«ok behind her, and saw the white creat- 
ire still following her—still coming swiftly 


c 


as il in pursuit. 
Oh, to reach the house—io reach the 
house ! 
How she panted to gain that goal ! 
W hat frenzied terror her leat | 


Cator had gone to bed, and, with locked 
doors between. berself and any human be- 
ing, She should be compelled to face the 


| terrible apparition, which,though sh 
*s whole soul felt the power of | no lon ~ Agee 


er, see it, she doubted not was near 





pS 





Ss lonal she reached the mane 
t rate, stuin she 
the handle 


an 
with such convulsive energy tat she at first 
defeated her own purpose, and believed, for 
one heart-sickening moinent, thatthe doom 
she dreaded was upon her. 

One more despairing effort, and the door 
yielded to the feebler touch of the now al- 
inost powerless hands. 

With ot gy —_? of terror Mar- 
garet it and, entering, shut 
and olonred it. ». + 

Then, as she saw it closed between her- 
self and the desolate grounds, with their 
ghostiy occupant, as she perceived the 
warin red candle-light streaming from be. 
neath the door of room in which Cator 
sat sinoking, the sense of relief and the 
sense of faintness stole over her r. 
She never knew bow long she eant, 
halflay, nst a seat in passage, with 
laboring breath and beating heart, only 
dimly conscious of her essape. 

Soine movement of Cator’s in the next 
room was the first thing that recalled her 
to herself. 

Evidently he had beard the door open 
and, surprised to hear nothing more, had 
come in search of her, as she had failed to 
come in search of him to announce her re- 
turn. 

The idea roused her from her trance of 
fear, and with returning sense caine a crav- 
ing for the presence of a buinan creature— 
warm, living,gembodied like herself. 

In a moment she had opened the door of 
his rooin before he could reach it hitnself, 
and stood before him in the doorway, with 
swift, burried er her face pale, her 
large eyes yet fullof the horror through 
which she bad passed. 

The light fell full upon her as she came 
in. 

And, startled by her sudden appearance 
and her terror-stricken look, he stopped 
and shrank back. 

‘Don’t be afraid—afraid of me,’’ she said 
in busky, trembling tones. 

Then her voice tailed her. 

She shrank close up to bim, as if for pro- 
tection. 

‘*What is it, miss,’’ asked the old servant 
feeling vaguely uneasy, but nevertheless 
trying to speak nye 

‘Is poor Jane very bad 

Or is it because you've got too tired ? It’s 
vee late.’’ 

e@ grew more and tnore alarmed, seeing 
ber strive for speech and yet find no utter- 
ance, 

**We ought to have known better than to 
let you go there at this time of night,” he 
continued, in a tone of self-reproach. 

“It was no tit pluce for such as you.” 

“No, no, net that,” she interrupted, a 
generous instinct prompting the trembling 
tones. 

“I have been frightened—so frightened— 
coming home. 

“There was soinething—something all 
white—in the grounds.”’ 

“Something white? 

“Why, it inust have been one of them 


nasty heathen desses, looking white 
in the moon, and the laurels inoving round 
n° 


He-said it with theair ofa man who was 
solving a difficulty, and triumphantly set- 
ting a disputed question at rest. 

‘““No,’’ she said fearfuily, “there were no 
laurels. 

“T was down on the river-terrace, in the 
open piace beside the wall—a white thing 
like a woman. 

“Itcame outofone ofthe summer 
houses, crying and stretching out its 
hands.”’ 

“Her voice grew taint, as ifshe feared the 
sound of her own words, speaking of it, 
might recall the vision. 

“And Cator did not hear unmoved. 

“A nervous trewor ran through his frame ; 
his ruddy cheek bianched. 

“Yet this inan was no coward. 

“It came up the garden after me. 

“Tt was dreadful,’’ she went on in her 
whisper. 

“It will not come here, will it ? Oh, liscen 
—what was that ?”’ 

She was clinging to him in an ny, ber 
trembling hands upon his arm, her eyes 
dilated with terror, for trom the mystery of 
the night without there had reached thei! 
ears the echu of acry. 

A slight tremor shook tie old man again, 

ut he did not speak or move. 

So they stood listening intently till, 
mingling with the whisper of the ‘night 
wind, came again something which might 
have been a nt wail. . 

Then a low inoan caine from Margaret's 

arted lige, and at the sound Cator roused 

msel f. 

“Miss Margaret,don’t you take on 

“It’s nothing bat an owl. 

F “neve you never heard an owl hoot be 
ore ” 

He tried to speak in his usual decided 
manner, but sumething iv bis face and 
voice belied his assuimed coinposure. 

But this time there was nasound. 

After the lapse of a few minutes Cator 
a the room and threw open the wid- 

ow. 

And still the deep hush was unbroken 
save by the sighing of the soft night-wind 
in the light branchesofalaburnum. 

“There, I told you there was nothing! 
said the old inan, as he sbut and barred the 


| window. 


Rat best go to bed and take a good 
sleep. 


“You are over-wearied, and when young 


people are over-wearied they fancy ail sor 
of things.” ite 
For all his brave words he did sot qt 
eons as if he believed in such a powe 
cy. 
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And Margaret shuddered at the idea of 
the long lonely night, whose terror she 
thought would keep sleep far from her. 

But the event did not prove so, 
soon fell upon her. 

Nothing further troubled her that night 
—nothing, save the dreams through which 
the white creature wandered with wut- 
wandered in the tnoonlit gaoden. 

CHAPTER VI. 
HEAVY fear awoke with Maryaret the 

A day long for many a week after this. 

t was the old tear, which had troubled 
her ever since her first coming to Upton, 
suddenly developed by the nocturnal ad- 

lt was not wonderful that her mind 
should dwell upon it, though its fascination 
tor her was one of terror. 

Hér impression of it was far too vivid to 
would have wished, that she had been lab- 
oring under a delusion. 

Her eyes bad seen, her ears had heard, 
soinething—she knew not rightly what— 
creation of her own brain. 

What was it? 

Cou.d it have been a spirit?—she asked 
herself shudderingly. 
girl, Jane, whoduring that night had 
breathed her last sigh so quietly that those 
standing round knew not when she passed 
away. 
the memory of whose critne the peasants 
still handed down from generation to gen- 
eration ? 

Or was it only another thread in the my s- 
Durrant like a shroud 

Cator could or would tell her nothing to 
resolve ber doubts, and still tried his best 
w make her believe the whole was the 

His wife, taking her cue from him, pro- 
tessed a scepticisin on the subject which it 
was the easier for her to sustain as she had 
not snared his fright. 
anv such belief. 

For inany weeks she could not bear to 
see even in broad daylight the spot where 
the White Lady bad walked and wailed. 
tortures of fear grew loathsome to her. 

Had it been possible to leave it, no power 
wauld have kept her at Upton. 

Even as it was the impossibility ot de- 
desire had not another eleinent been about 
this tine introduced inw her life—an ele- 
ment which in due course was to change 
and transtorin it utterly. 


Worn-out and exhausted,a deep slumber 
stretched hands and weary wail, asit had 
next morning, and bung about ber all 
venture through which she had 
allow her t> persuade herself, as Cator 
but something that was certainly not the 

If so, surely it was not that of the poor 

Was it really that of the ancient lady, 
tery which appeared to hang round Miss 
effect of imagination. 

They could not persuade Margaret into 
The place where she suffered such nightly 
parture night have yielded to her intense 

Into this house, where everythi 


went 
by routine, chiefly because the people were 
old, and the old ways dear to thein—where 
one day seemed alwaysthe iimage of the 
next—there came one morning the an- 
nounceinent of an interruption which, to 
Margaret at least, was perfectly novel. A 
letter had been handed to Miss Durrant 
atter break fast. 

“Mr, Durrant says he is coming on Fri- 
day,’’ she said, in her listless way, to Cator 
after its perusal. 

Margaret, eae | for the morning’s read- 
ing in a corner of the window-seat, looked 
up with some relief. 

Mr. Durrant’socold letter to her had not 
inclined her to regard hiin with favor. 

Nevertheless the news of his coming was 
welcome to her. 

There would be something to think 
about besides the next evening, the con- 
tein plation of which, when in a more sensi- 
tive mood than usual, would make her 
shudder at noon-day. 

Cator heard with complete indifference 
that which was evidently no news to him. 
Mr. Durraut doubtless took care to ground 
the preparations for his reception on soime- 
thing surer than the chance reimembrance 
of his eccentric cousin. 

The old tngn made no remark, and the 
morning reading went on as usual. 

Other occupations followed in their cus- 
tomary routine. 

Mr. Durrant’s coming appeared to be 
wholly forgotten—ot interest to no one. 

But it was not so—at least to Margaret. 

The pain caused by his letter still lived 
in her ineinory, and she bad a certain curi- 
sity to see the clear-headed, cold-hearted 

man who had arranged the life she found it 
8o hard to lead in patience. 

She sought to relieve it by questioning 

aim Cate , bat did not r eceive much satis- 
n. 


Mra. Cator’s powers of description were 
exhausted when she said that he was very 
like the mistress, and about ber age. 

For further details Margaret found she 
ae —— she saw him; no hard fate 

ortunate lor, after all curiosity was 
but half-hearted. Jieheeilpied 

“Mr. Durrant had come, and it was balf- 
past six,” was the intelligence that greeted 
her when she caine in froin one of her soli- 
lary walks that Friday evening. 

466 news soinehow startied her. 

‘t Was laterthan she bad thought 

> be ready for one of the strictiy punct 
ual ineals was ever taken ty Mies Durrant 
a8 @ dire affront, implying, as she chose to 
believe, want of res to herself. 
, Hastily therefore ret ran up-stairs 
rl through her usual evening ti- 


rst 
ana 


For she well understood there would be 
no change in the domestic arrangements. 
Any such proceeding would have i!! suited 

iss Durrant’s roud tem per. 

Years after remembered well the 








dreas she wore that night—a dress of thin 
blac« stuff, fitting high to the throat, with 
some of the old-fashioned pure white roses 
from the garden nestling in her hair. 

She even reimeinbered bow that hair 
pomecs like gold as she turned away trow 

er inirror, and bow the rosesseeined bard- 
ly whiter than her neck. 

She noticed it all without a — of the 
self-satistied vanity that would have filled . 
a meaner nature. 

There were for her no beloved ones in 
whose eyes her beauty could enhance her 
value. And that would have been its sole 
ad vantage in her own imagination. 

It wanted but three ininutes to the ap- 
pointed time when she ran swiftly down 
the great staircase—a bright contrast to its 
deep gloom—and across the ball, tilled with 
the red autumn sunset, into kisses Durrant:s 
sitting-room. 

Her eyes were dazzled, on first entering 
it, by the glow she had left behind, and for 
a minute she could see nothing plainty. 

She only perceived there was a stranger 
in the rooin ; and with slightly quickened | 

ulses, for a stranger was so rare in that | 
onely place, and she was still so young, 
she turned towiose the door. 

But in the ovement sbe entanglea her | 
dress, and this slight mishap heightened | 
her einbarrasinent—heightened also,though 

| 
| 





she knew it not, the shy look in her large 
eyes and the delicate color in her cheeks. 

Hastily she, as she taought, liberated her- 
self and tried to advance, then stopped, for 
again the obstinate fold of grenadine checked 
her steps, and again she stopped to struggle 
with it. 

But she was pot destined to free 
bervelf. 

As the door closed the strange gentiemuan 
had listlessly raised his eyes, wondering 
whether this could be Mixs Durrant’s huin- 
ble companion, the London merchant's 
daughter, the dowdy plebeian who claiined 
kindred with that ancient house. 

And be started with surprise as out of the 
flood of golden light came this beautiful, 
girlish creature, whose black drees in its 
refined simplicity suited so well the grace- 
ful contour of her slender form and ocon- 
rasted so adinirably with the snowy skin, 
the gold-brown hair, the soft color and vio- 
let eyes. 

A London merchant’s daughter, doubt- 
less, and yet as true a lady as the haugbtiest 
Durrant of them all. 

Every sensitive feature—every quiet, 
graceful movement—told it plainly, while 
on her face there rested an indescribabie 
charin,a look of shy, sweet humility, of 


it for 


mute appee! for protection or forbearance, 
such as ‘ pever softened their proud 
bearing. 


Scarce knowing what he did, he rose to 
his feet, and with the customary—“Allow 
me,”’ bent down over the refractory dress. 

It was her turn to be startled now. 

The dazzle had lett: ber eyes, and she saw 
kneeling at her feet a inan certainly not 
yet thirty years of age, with a sinall head 
set well on his broad, shapely snoulders ; 
with light, curling hair brusbed back from 
a bronzed, open lighted by trank in- 
telligent eyes, 

ere wasthe Mr. Durrant who resein- 
bled his cousin so strongly, both in tace and 
age? Surely this could not be he; and it 
not, who? Some relation poe es, 
there was a certain likeness Miss Dur- | 
rant about the mouth and chin, But that 
was all. 

Beyond this there was noclue to guide 
her. Who could he be? 

SLe had to suspend her mental inquiry, 
for he had by this time achieved the libera- 
tion of her dress. 

As she lilted her eyes w thank him in a 
few einbarrassed words, she perceived how 
tall and athletic he was, and noticed, 
woinan-like, the masculine perfection of 
his dress, alike removed from slovenliness | 
and foppery. 

Anxious only to regain her customary | 
obscurity, she moved away to a chair as she 
ended ber short speech, while he, bowing | 
with the careless grace of good-breeding, | 
turned expectantly towards Miss Durrant. 

Instantly aor divined be was wait 
ing for an introduction to herself, and de 
vined also that, even if Miss Durrant should 
be so far mindful uf the routine of social 
life as to know such a ceremony was need- 
ful, ber pride would certainly lead her to 
think her young cousin unworthy of its ob- 
servance, and that she would become the 
more offended the inore she saw it was re- 
quired. 

It was with trepidation therefore that she 

n to busy berself with ber work, and | 
listened for t first sounds that should 
break the stubborn silence. 

“Won't you introduce us, Miss Durrant?” 
said the young stranger at last, weary of | 
waiting, and not to be rebuffed. 

Miss Durrant was sitting silent as usual, | 
in ber usual dress, on ber usual chair. 

With one furtive glance of her keen an- | 
gry eyes she had seen and understood his | 
attitude. She was displeased that ber tacit 
retusal to comply with his wish had not 
been accepted. 

“JT do not observe formalities now. 








‘Least of all should I do soin the case of 
a person like Miss Lindsay’’—caine at last 
| in cold, angry tones, ‘ I have no doubt you 
are we aware wD SDC 1s. 
as Margaret’s face lusbea bigh witt 
shame and anger, what seemed a refiection 
of its glow mounted into thatof the young 
man. 


But the gravity passed awa 
minute’s pause, he turned to ber, saying— 


“My cousin bas left nalf her duty unper- 
formed, Miss Lindsay. You must let me 
conclude our introduction myself 

“My natne is Edward Durrant. And I 
am here because, I regret to say, my father 
is prevented from being #0 by illness.’’ 





| stayed away frow church lest they 


| bigh time superior wisdom should 


as, alter a 
| others. 
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Through the sunshine ot his pleasant 
sinile and the tones of bis pleasant voice 
caine to ber the unspoken assurance of the 
delicate courtesy by which he would fain 
make amends for bis cousin's rudeness. 

And it hdiped te sootne ber ruffled pride 
and enabled ber to make the quietly ooin- 
monplace reinark thatshe was sorry Mr. 
Durrant was uowell, 

“1 ain sorry too,’ replied his son. 

“But I trust itis only a passing indis- 
position. And I am glad to make acquaint- 
ance with this place.’ 

“This is not your first visit?’’ said Mar- 
garet, looking up witb surprise. 

“This is my first,’’ he answered, siniling 
as - eyes inet. P y 

“IT have long had a curiosity tosee U n, 
but it has never been gratified till to-day. 

*You could have coine before if aps had 
chosen," interposed Miss Durrant,in a tone 
ol cold offence. 
“Might I, cousin Katherine? I wish I 


' had then. 


“I never saw prettier country than you 
have round here.’’ 

And with that he — himeelf with 
nuch diligence to the difficult task of talk- 
ing to his austere hostess—not without suoc- 
cens, 

Margaret kept gravely out of the Sonver- 
sation, only now and then coming to the 
rescue to oopeny soine of the ordinary in- 
formation about the place, of which Miss 
Durrant was always extraordinarily 
rant. Beyond th 


igno- 
she wus resolutely si- 


| lent. 


But even so the evening seemed shorter 
than in general, and Miss Durrant’s rooin 
was a less melaneboly apartment now that 
it was animated by her young cousin's 
bright cheerfulness, and filled with the 
sound of the soft tenor voice, which had a 
power to interest Miss Durrant that ap- 

red to Margaret fairly wondertual. 

Not a syllable that he spoke was lost on 
her—she, generally so absent and sunk in 
abftraction. It did not make her talkative 
in return ; itdid not make her any hap- 
pier. But she was ever conscious of his 
presence, with a vivid intensity of feeling. 

And this intense perception did not pass 
ower with that first night. 

Often and often, as time went on, she 
would watch hiin furtively with her large 
dark eyes—those eyes of pain and scorn ; 
and once or twice—though only once or 
twice, so quick and cunning was she—Mar- 
garet perceived it. 

But the young inan himself was wtpily 
unconscious he was ever subjected to that 
keen pay anaes gaze of sad, hopeless 
longing and bitter memory. 

“You are not liker you father,” she said 
suddenly to him op one of these occasions. 

“No; [Tin afeaid I'm no true Durrant,”’ 
he answered, siniling in his frank way. ‘I 
took after my grandinother.”’ 

“You say truly,” she rejoined, with bit- 
ter emphasis. 

‘No one witb a face like yours was evera 
true Durrant.” 

He looked up, balf-affronted, as if to re- 
imnonstrate, changed his mind before speak- 
ing, and let the — drop. 

Rorpwret, who chanced to be by, was 
struck by the little incident and kept it in 
her memory. 

She found it there afterwards, when it 
wore for her a significance it did not possess 
during this visit of the young gentleman. 

It proved a longer visit than was at first 
intended. 

The various sinall business matters oon- 
cerning which he had coine to befbis father's 
deputy proved occasionally somewhat puz 
zling to his inexperience. 

And there was one especially, about 4 
bridge, which promised to be obdurate and 
hard of settlement. 

This case had arisen trom that morbid fear 
lest any one should get the better of 
which appears to — about the farmer 
like a nightinare, producing all tnanner ot 
exaggerations, and nice little quarrels, and 
a'whole legion of dogs in-the-imanger. It 
was in this wise. 

A. held some fields, the best approach to 
which was over the bridge in question, 
which however could only be gained by a 
cart-track leading through the fields occu- 
ped by B. So long as the two were on good 
terins no question had been raisea as w its 
by A. But latterly a bitch had arisen be- 
tween thein. A. had oomplained of some 
of B.'s laborers. B. bad replied by threat- 
ening w stop access the bridge. Where- 
upon A. resorted  oounter threats. B., 
incensed, locked his yates. A. appealed to 
the landlord. By this tiine hal! the dis- 
trict had ranged themselves on one side or 
the other, having smelt the battle froin 
afar, and hugely appreciated the strugyle 
and excitement. Neighbors of years’ 
standing declined to shake hands, and 
tight 
It was 

inter- 


inopportunely meet each other. 


fere. 

Mr. Durrant did not appear to be much 
disturbed by the consequent lengthening 
of his stay at the lonely old house; and of 
the stupendous bridge question,as he called 
it, be made fun sufficient to enliven all the 
evening of any day on which it had 
brought before him. 

Hils was Oo of tbose happy, earn: 


tiine and p 


been 


ne 


rea, { w hich th “A + 
) Loninpg woich s te 
prospering, are indifferent 
Aud moreover, in this instance, it ini, 
be that the old home of his ancestors p 


sessed for hima chazin imperceptible 
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To these others he on his part gave tie 
pleasure that a benevolent nature involun 


tarily affords to those brought inte contact | 


with it. 


Bright and genial, and with the never- 
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their superior, he won golden opinions 
from the domestic world. 

Even Cator, the roughest of rough dis 
monds, relaxed intoa grim sinile at his 

uaint anecdotes, and contided to his wife 

at there would be soine hope for the old 
house when that young chap cane to be 
inaster. 

Cator's subordinates, to lim refractory 

d the cause of daily war, mnoved in cheer- 

ul obedien: 6 at the young tnan's bidding. 
And 60 far as his cousin was concer 
though her interest in him might be pain- 
ful it was nevertheless strong. 

She preferred seging him to not seeing 
him, even thougn It deepened the trouble 
in her eyes. The answers she gave him 
were sbort, and often abrupt and rude, but 
still they came. The conversation did not 
threaten to drop as often as Murgaret bad 
anticipated. 


And Margaret? Margaret liked him 
very well. 
ite was undeniably superior to any young 


nan she bad previously met. 

Her liking fur him increased while, as 
time drew on, his character developed be- 
fore her. 

And shé was glad that he seeined to like 
her in return, all ii a frank open way, her 
heart guarded trom anytbing more danger- 
ous alike by maiden indifference and 
inaiden pride. 

He had professed hunselt fond of musio— 
a declaration which brought a gleam of 
light into his cousin's eyes as she heard it— 
and so, after the first night or so, Marga- 
ret’s evening perforunures in the drawing- 
room were resuined. 

Relieved by Mr. Durrant's presence froin 
her fear of his cousin, no longer feeling it 
necessary to avoid al) nasic of a stormy or 
mthetic nature, she coula once more throw 

er whole soul into net mvorite art. 

Both the hearers would itsten intently— 
Miss Durrant sometimes charmed into a 
momentary forgetfulness ot herself; Mr. 
Durrant giving her at the close of euch 
evening such thanks as it pleased her grest- 
iy ww receive, so cordial and unfeigned were 
they, and yet so free from foolish compli- 
ment. 

Always free from it ; though, perbaps, as 
the days of his sojourn lengthened, bis eyes 
dwelt inore constantly on the lighted space 
made by two candles amidst the glooin, 
where that graceful heaa veut over the old 
piano, and the living face drew more of his 
attention froin the pictured ones which at 
his first coming had excited his greatest 
interest. 

For every portrait and other relic of the 
old time in this inansion of his forefathers 
had attraction for hiin. 

And bere also Margaret's tastes met and 
agreed with his, for her father’s antiquar- 
ian bent was latent in her, and only re 
quired the influence of such a Lindred spirit 
w call it into vigoruus life. 

Altogether the two agreed very well; and 
when the great bridge question bad at 
length been happily settled by a judicious 
“ sirlt of compromise all round, she bade 
Edward Durrant good-bye with regret that 
she made no attempt to conceal. It needed 
no concealment. 

It was merely regret at the cessation of an 
intercourse inaintained with ever-respectiul 
courtesy on his side; on bers with a digni- 
ged reserve which was still always sweet 
and gracious as herself, 

om aa + 7” ° 


Margaret night have regarded Mr. Dur- 
rant’s departure with greater regret had 
she realized what rest and protection his 
yresence afforded her. 

Sie did not awake to a sense of this till it 
wa* withdrawn—till she found that the 
place had resumed thatair of melancholy 
emptiness which it had worn for her at her 
first coming, that her coinpanions were 
very uninteresting, and thai Miss Durrant, 
saying nothing indeed, for words were rare 
with her, was nevertheless flercer and more 
sullen than usual. 

This was not all. ; 

The ray of sunshine which had for awhile 
dissipated the shadows of the old house had 
gone, and on its my ort ey they began to 
gather again with double gloom, 

Once nore Margaret grew ufraid of the 
night bours, with their deep stillness and 
chance noises. 

Once mnore her busy imagination peopled 
them with a train of ghosts, at whose head 
moved the murderous Lady Durrant in her 
long white ropes. 

No longer could she, or dare she, forget 
in her music the gloom of the great draw- 
ing-room in which she played, or of its unis- 
tress who sat there silent ana = iimmovable. 

It worried her day and uight—this fear 
of something unearthly, intangible—she 
knew not rightly what. Andthe more it 
worried her, the more she learned to look 
back with regret on the days when it had 
been removed froin her, and on the bright, 
sensible presence that had kept it at bay. 

If soinetimes, as she caine home through 
the falling twilight from her visits to the 
poor, ber thoughts reverted to that presence 
inechanically, it was hardly to be wondered 


at—the experience had been so strauge and 
bright aone in her simple Iite. 

‘sradu thie ear Sole nm The lovely 

st ti au 

1th | 1g as “4 "VO peace 

ful months, September and October, tol 
lowed each otber in their course. 

And then, when that silence round the 
ever silent Upton had becoine s oppressive 
that to Margaret’s fanciful inind it seemed 
asifshe could hardly breathe, a chance 

| dispute between two stupid laborers awoke 


once more the old quarrel about the bridge. 


failing courtesy of one who was atill always! The scarcely-laid passions of the country 
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side were speedily roused anew ; once 
more a was made tothe higher pow- 
ers; and soon young Mr. Durrant was at 


Ce n. 
is tatber’s illness bad proved more than 


the passing indisposition be had anticipated, 
and it was once more necessary that he 
should take his place. 

“I've brought my gun anda couple of 
dogs, cousin Katherjne,’’ he announced on 
his arrival. 

“You have no objection to letting me 
inake « closer inspection of your covers, I 
presume. 

“It's just powible the poachers may have 
left something for me to pick up. 

**You can do as you please,” she answered. 
**But there has been no shooting since——” 

She broke off, and atremor ran through 
her frame. Thena ae feeling seemed to 
u her n to speech. 

NBinee wy maber died,"’ she added, and 
sank back into silence. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_—>- --———— 


Gorie Grange. 





BY JOHN FROST. 





AM not superstitious, and I flatter -_ 
self that I am not weak-minded ; in 
fact, I do not believe that I aim deficient 

in either moral or physical courage. 

Show me my foe, and Iam always ready 


and willing to grapple hit. 
Still, there is with tnost of us, I fancy, a 
shrinking from anything supernatural,and 


I ain not altogetner tree from the feeling 
myself, 

Yet I would have you understand that I 
ain not a bit of a coward. 

I wisi most especially to impress this 
upon your inind. 

] ain not a coward—I repeat it; but I am 
short. 

Yes, I must confess it, Iam altogether a 
small man, and therefore, although my 
courage is of the best quality, I am placed 
sometiines at au untair disad vantage. 

However, what I lack in size I make up 
for in conversation. 

Everyone knows Anthony Hare isa great 
talker. 

Without being conceited, I believe I may 
say with truth that I ain «most amusing lit. 
tle man, and a favorite in society. 

I ain nota rick nan, neither am Ila very 

r one. 

W bat I have is a certainty ; besides which 
I have prospects. 

My three paternal aunts are very fond of 
me. 

Iain their only masculine relation, and 
in consequence they think a good deal of 
ine. 

They are cheery old damsels, above imnid- 
dle age, marvels of juvenility in dress and 
manners, and sprightly us kittens, 

Tney resided, generally, in an old red- 
brick Lense which they had inherited from 
their mnotber’s family, and which had, like 
most old country houses, a legend attached 
to it. 

But to unravel the truth of the story was 
more than my aunts had been able to do, 
there were so Inany varieties in its tell- 


a 
tran something to this effect : 

The nd re nace: grandfather of 
these old ladies had owned property in the 
West Indies, and when returning to Eng- 
land he brought home with hitu his negro 
servant, and went down into Blankshire to 
reside in the very red-brick house now in- 
habited by the Miss Hures—Qone Grange. 

It was said that their great-great-grand- 
futher, Whose name was Soa bed brought 
home with him untold wealth, bat his style 
of living certainly proclaimed no such 
thing. 


She felt that she was in the ofa 
terrible scene, and she not the 
sense to understand it, or take it wholly 
in. 

She crept from the room like « stricken 
animal, never attempting to rise, but craw!- 
ing away, looking back over her shoulder 
from time to time as if she feared to be fol- 
lowed by—sometbing. 

In this way she must have regained her 
kitchen, for there the ener found her 
some bours later,coiled up before the dying 
embers of the fire,crouching almost against 
the bars of the grate. 

He shook ber by the shoulder, and she 
started violently, and to shiver. 

That some deed of horror bad been enact- 
ed in the bouse be at once perceived, but of 
what nature be could not gather from the 
terror-stricken old woman. 

He went away and obtained assist- 


ance. 

The report that a tragedy had taken place 
at Gorie Grange soon spread, and even as 
the horrible has great powers of attraction, 
the gardener quickly tound volunteers in 
— to accoinpany him in his voyage of 

iscovery round the old house. 

In Mr. Rowe’s bed-room a dreadful sight 
met their view. 

The old man was lying upon the floor 
with his throat cut. 

From all appearances the fearful act inust 
have been coininitted while he was in bed 

robably when he was asleep, but it had 
failed to kill bim at once. 

The old man was powerful and not easily 
subdued, nor easily killed. 

To judge by the disturbed state of the 
room, even after be had received his death- 
wound there had been a severe struggle. 

That Mr. Rowe had been murdered 
seeined certain, and so the inquest pro- 
nounced. 

Some few there were who averreda_ be- 
lief that he had committed suicide, but all 
the evidence, inedical and otherwise, point- 
ed to murder, 

The old housekeeper told what tittle she 
knew, and little indeed that was, as we 
have already seen. 

One o1 the most strange features of the 
case was that Sainbo had never been seen 
or beard of after this shocking event had 
taken place, and neither dead nor alive was 
he to be found. 

Had he killed his master and absconded 
with his gold, or had he shared the same 
fute ? 

It so, what had become of him ? 

The police were notthen what the police 
are now. 

Still they appeared to do their utmost to 
find a clue to the inystery, but without suc- 


cess. 

And from that time, only the legend was 
left of the great-great-maternal grandfather 
of my aunts. 

Mr. Rowe’s#on in the West Indies never 
caine home at all, and Gorie Grange wes 
shut up. 

Years afterwards his son claimed the 
property, and no one appeared to Lave any 
desire tu dispute his right to it. 

In due course he settled there, but from 
what 1 can learn, the wing where the 
tragedy had been enacted had been used 
by hiin only as lumber rooms. 

Whether this was in consequence of the 
ghastly story attached to theiu, or whether 
he hud plenty of rooms without them, I 
cannot say. ; 

This gentleman was the grandfather of 
iny three aunts, and he had no sons. 

He left the place to his only daughter, 
and from her (theirown mother) the Miss 
Hares had inherited it, with the legend at- 
tached thereto. 

2ul the effects of such stories wane with 
age, and my aunts thought and cared little 
aboul their great-great-grandfather, and 
probably gave sinall credence to the blood- 
stained tale. 

So long as their mother lived (and a very 





It was moreover asserted that Mr. Rowe 
was atniser, and had hidden his money. | 
bags Where be believed no one would think | 
of looking for them, but that bis servant, | 
with a black man’s cunning, had ferreted | 


out the secret. 

These money-bags were much talked of 
in the neighborhood, but no signs of wealth 
became visible in Mr. Rowe’s mode of 
life, 

He had chosen his own rooms in a wing 
which wus alimost detached from the rest of 
the house, and there he lived a most isol at- 
ed life. 

No visitors were invited to the Grange, 
and tbe old man had only bis servant Sam- 
oP and ap ancient housekeeper to wait upon 
him. 

Mr. Rowe was about seventy years of 
age, and had for many years been a wid- 
ower, 

His only son he had left attending to his 
West ldisn property, so be might almost be 
said to be alone in the world. 

One morning, about twelve months after 
Mr. Rowe's arrival at the Grange, tinding 
that ber masterdid not comedown to break- 
last, and seeing nothing of Sainbo, the anti- 
quated housekeeper crawled up the stairs, 
as well as her ‘“‘rieuiatics’’ would let ber, 





and tapped at Mr. Rowe's bed-room 
door. 

There was no reply. 

Again aidagain she knocked, but with 
no result, and then she essayed to open the 
joor. ; 

To ber surprise it yielded at once, and as 
she had used sowe force, « xpecting resist- 
noe, 6be went in wuch more quickly than 
wasatall comfortable to her rheumatic | 
limbe und fell heavily against the bottown 
of the oe oaken bed-stead, which 
\illed up a large space in the room. 


Whether she was stuuned she hardly 
knew. 

As whe lay there, unable to rise,a great 
borror came upon her. 


long time that was) there was no talk of 

awaking the echoes of those unused rooms, | 
shut off as they were from tbe rest of the 

house, 

The old four-post bedstead alone stood 
there. 

It was too massive to decay, and too 
handsome to destroy, with its rich and rare 
carving, and too unwieldly to move. 

They lett it alone. 

My aunts had-lived much at the Grange, 
and a little in London. 

I bad spent a portion of my time with 
thein yearly, iu one place or the other, but 
I gave the preference to their cosey London 
residence, sali though it was. 

As 1 have said betore, 1 was a favorite 
with wy aunts. 

I did my best to amuse them, and I sup- 
pose I succeeded. 

1 was whatis commonly, but surely er- 
roneously, called “an idle man.” 

And yet no man could be more busy. 

W bat is it ldo? 

Well, really, the things are so numerous 
that I cannot exactly say. 

But one fact I will mention: 

1 never have a moment to really call my 
own. 

And yet everyone dubs me “an idle 
nan.” 


It isa littie annoying, but it can’t be 
helped, I suppose,as I cannot prociaim that 
I ain a baker, or a butcher, ora lawyer, or 
a cierk in the Admiralty, or that I “belong 


ww any other definite trade or protession. 


the Grange became their own property, 
give me a home with them. 

I knew nothing about it at all. 

They sent for painters, plasterers, and 
whitewasbers, wio were followed by deo 
orators and upholsterers, and the discarded 
wing was restored and refurniahed. 


There was only one article of the old 
turniture left, and that was the large au- 


cient 
Its carving was so beautiful that they 
thought I id like to retain it. 


It looked like one of the old state bed- 
steads from Hainpton Court stranded among 
the modern furniture. 

suit of rooms, three in number, was 


6 | re ight to be grateful to my aunts 
new I ou 

for their kindness, and yet 1 must confess 
I ielt uncomfortable. 


whew I —, being ny own master ; 
secondly, I hated the country. 

Lainp-posts were far more congenial to 
iny taste than trees; pavements to green 
fields and muddy lanes. 

And thirdly, as the door of the communi- 
cation with theold wing closed after ime 
with a spring, the pone! of the murder 
(which I had not thought of for years) 
rushed into my mind, with ail its horrors 
crowding fast and thick one upon the 
other. 


But there stood my smiling aunts, and 
what could I say ? except how kind this 
surprise of theirs was, and how pretty I 
thought all things they had selected for my 
use, and bow little 1 deserved all they had 
done for me. 

I made my small gen cheerfully, 
but there was a dul! weight at my beart. 
did not Itke at all being the first sleeper in 
these apartments. 

I vowed to niyself that at least that 
spring door should not cle me in. 

I would drive a staple into the wall and 
fasten it back—a fact 1 accomplished before 
bedtime ; after which I telt happier. 


I took great painste prevent my aunts 
fancying that I had any dislike to my new 
quarters. 


In fact, as the evening wore on, I bad al- 
most ceased to think about it. 

I ate a dinner at seven o'clock, my 
aunts bringing some of their best wire froin 
the cellar in honor of the occasion, and I 
drank freely. 

Never was I more brilliant. 

I kept them,and a few friends whom they 
had invited to meet me, in constant roarsof 
laughter. 

I made myself agreeable and amusing to 
all, as I can do when I like. 

The dinner and evening were both a suc- 


cess. 
Some of the departing 
sterner sex 


ests of the 
proper themselves for a cold 
drive by a glass of hot brandy-aud-water, 
in which 1 joined them. 

After tney bad all gone, I wok just one 
more for a “nightcap”; kissed ny aunts all 
round, and ‘amidst their reiterated kind 
wishes that I might have a night and 
be comfortable, etc., etc., I lighted imy can- 
dle and went off to ny solitary wing. 

I looked at the door of communication 
and saw, to iny satisfaction, that it was fast- 
ened back quite safely. 

“If it beeu open thus the night that 
poor old man was murdered,’ I thought 
‘“*his screams could easily have been hea: 
all over the house.”’ 

And then I went into my room and shut 
the door. 

A tire was burning in the grate and the 
window curtains were closed. 

Now, if there is one thing I dislike, it is 
to sleep in a darkened room. 

In strange houses I often indulge in a 
night-light, but on this occasion I had rot 
one. 

So I went to the window,opened the cur- 
tains, drew up the blind, and looked out 
into the starlit night, and saw with joy the 
promise of a rising moon. 

I ages the furniture of my room 
ininutely. 

The bed was some distance from the wall 
a fact which I thought might be attribut:ble 
to the skirting board, which projected. 

I examined the old carving upon the bed- 
stead, and acknowledged fe to be very 
beautiful. 

Still, somehow, I wished it out of 
room, for surely it had seen the deea 
blood which had been comuunitted there. 

It was the only witness left, but there it 
stood, silent and sombre, as though the 
scene was unforgotten which bed” taken 
place so a 5 a0. 6 

I had no re to hasten-to bed. 

It reminded me of a large plumed 
hearse. 

But my candles were burning low, and 
there was nothing for it but to hurry be- 
tween the sheets. 

Once there, sleep soon fell upon ine and 
thought was obliterated. 

How long I slept I knew not,but sudden- 
ly a sensation o! horror overcaine ine. 

I felt asthough I were chained to the 
spot ; spell-bound; unable to move hand 
or foot. 

The moon was shining with a cold white 
light into the room. 

t fell upon the lower curtains of the bed, 
inaking them seem like spectres. 

It gleamed with an unearthly whiteness 
ecross the bed itself,and from thence across 
the room, glancing uson the white panels 
of the door ; I was constrained to follow its 
course, and observe upon what it shone. 

Nothing but the door; I could see its 
gilt beadin 

Nothin 


the 
of 


Ce the door. 





Still it had a horrible fascination for me, | 





and I watched 1, though I strove with all | 


| Iny wight to look away. 
My aunts, Lowever, seemed rather proud 
| of the fact. 


The dear old souls set to work, an soon as | 


I could not. 
All my senses were centred upon it; it 
enchained me—it drew me. 


to ms degrees I sat up, my eyes riveted upon 


Great Heaven ! was it_my fancy ? was I 
Th ements be 
° owly ; w alow! 
stoalthliy | ! ° A, - il vane on 
agony. 





I clutched at the bed-clothes with my 
clammy, dead-cold hands. 
" Great drops of sweat broke out upon my 
row 


The moon shone in, whiter and more 
coldly than ever, and from behind the 
door cautiously there peered in—the face ot 
a black man. 

He rolled bis large dark eves around the 
room, and the tnoon shiustnered upon them 
rt turned round andround in their 
sockets, and at last fastened themselves on 
me with a demoniac — 

Never have I sufferea as at that mo- 


ment. 

I strove to scream—it wn in vain; my 
tongue clave to the roof y mouth. 

I could utter no sound. 

His hand crept round the door, and 
gleaming there in the moon-light with a 
cruel flash,I saw a long slender knife. Stil) 
I cou!d not 


He en the room ; a large powerful 
— 
e turned his back to me, and noiseless. 
ly closed the door. 
] made a su 


rhuman effort; I struggied 
to free myself from the fearful terror Shieh 


rendered me powerless to save my life. I 
sprang from the ved, er ge | there 
was room for ine behind it, and my awful 


visitor udvanced in the moonlight as I 
crept yet closer against the wall. 

I could see him between the long cur- 
tains. 

He had not noticed that I had deserted the 


He stood beside it, and a cruel laugh 
broke from him ; his white terocious teeth 
glistening like those of a wild beast. 

His eye-bails seemed to sinit fire. 

With a devilish chuckle he raised his 
knife, and brought it down suddenly into 
the shadow where I had lain. 

A cold shiver ran through me; my teeth 
chattered in my head; my knees shook 
under me. 

Nothing but my intense fear, and an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, prevented me 
from fainting. 


He drew out bis d r-like knife, and 


looked upon it eagerly for my life-blood— 

it was not there. 
He crouched like a tiger about to spring 
upon his victim, a wild baulked of his 
and hot and 


prey his breath came thick 
rious; it rose like steam from his dilated 
nostrils, 

I watched hiin, I could not help it. I felt 
I must see whut he was about, even if it 
cost me iny life. 

Suddenly he discovered me, and crept 
after me with a cat-like movement behind 
the bed. 

As he followed me I moved on, hiding by 
turns behind tbe curtains. 

We both kept stopping to look where the 
other was, and each time, between the cur- 
tains, I met his cruel rolling eyes and bis 
demoniaca! grin. 

He was gaining upon me! 

I never stayed to look at him now, and 
yet Icould seethe horrible gleam of bis 
eyes and teeth as he rushed on through the 
moonlight. 

I could feel his breath upon my neck as 
he pressed after ine more closely. 

On I sped for my life, faster, faster, 
faster. 

The whole room seeined to be whirlin 
round, and everything in it; and I coul 
go no quicker; yet I knew that he gained 


upon me. 
I flung up my eyes wildly; I saw the 
flash and gleam of his upraised knife ; I 


felt that it was descending—I shut ny eyes 
that I might not see it—but I could utter 
no sound. 


It fell with a cruel, sharp, sudden pain, 
and I sprang forward with a fearful, pro- 
longed yell. 

My screains resounded through the old 
house, scream upon screain ; awaking my 
aunts and the servants, from sound sluin- 
ber into terrified consciousness. 

They buddled together in groups of pe- 
culiar, if not picturesque, costumes; and 
still my unearthly screauis fell upon their 
ears. 

They armed themselves with pokers and 
other fire-irons, the butler manfull; taking 
the lead witb a loaded revolver. 

Thus this motley crew entered my rooin. 

T was screaming still sitting up in ped, 
staring in front of me with dilated, terrifi 
eyes. The women servants who carried 
lanips raised them, and they looked at me. 
The unusual noise and the imo lights 
quickly aroused me, together w my 
aunts’ voices. 

“Tory, Tpeyt they exclaimed, “what is 
the matter ? hat bave you seen?” 

‘*Matter eno *’ I replied foolishly. 

“I have seen bo’s ghost !’’ 

ther, and abivered, and, ail presses 62 
gether, an vered, and al ex- 
changed uncoinfortable glances, while the 
butler, finding his enemy could not be 
reached with powder and shot, showed neo 
Se aan to remain in the ghostly pre 

nets. 

As I looked at the rainpant curl papers of 
ny aunts, a sense of the reer caine 
over ine, and | began to Jaugh. 

‘Poor dear, he is quite h : rical,” cried 
one of them anxiously. “You shall never 
sleep bere again, Tony, te sure of that.” 

But I couldn't help laughing still, for the 
curl papers were ao animated. ; 

Nothing would persuade the dear old 
ladies but that I should ve very ill, and 
they bustled me into a dressing-gow2n, and 
burried me out of the room to a suug little 
box near their own, where my clothes were 
deposited by the butler, who could not, 
however, be induced to go back for my 


razors and brusbes, which he bad forgottes, 

but promised to fetch tnem in the mworning- 
The door of commutication with 

: wing was 


baulaed locked and bolted, and 
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those who had beds returned to them, while 
I rolled inyself up in my railway rug, and 
finished my night in an easy-chair. 

I have told you beforethat I am not a 
coward ; and I should have had no obdjeo- 
tion to resume my sleep on the old oak 
bedstead. But my aunts were obdurate js 
they would pot perwit it. 

The next morning, at breakfast, my eld- 
est aunt began. 

“Anthony, wep to pull it down.” 

“Pull it down ?” pom ook “pull what 
down, aunt Jem?” 

“Why, the wing to be sure—what else ?”” 

“Pull down the wing ?’’ I echoed aghast ; 
“just after baving it ali so beautifal.y done 
up—and for me, tov! 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear aunt; what is 
(he matter with it?’ 

“My dear Anthony, it shan’t stand one 
rick upon another after what happened 
sist ni - 

Well, and what did .happen, do you 

. inink + th 

“You saw—oh, I can’t bear w speak ot it, 
it is too dreadful—and I never believed in 
it; really I never did.’’ 

**Believe in what ?’’ I questioned. 

“Why, in the legend attached to this 
house.’ 

‘Nor havelI,’”’ I replied quietly, 
never will,”’ 

“What! 

“Not after seeing it?’’ cried all my aunts 
in a breath. 

“I did nothing of the kind, my dear 
aunts. 

“It was adreain; nothing but a night- 
mare, I can assure you. 

“I ate veal for dinner, and it never agrees 
with my digestion. 

‘Don’t give it ine again, and I shall see 
no more of my friend Sainbo. 

“He is a ferocious-looking fellow, and 
once war —_ enough, I can tell you.” 

But all 1 could say was of no avail. 

Another bed-room was prepared for ime, 
and orders were that very day issued for 
the destruction of the old wing, which had 
held its own against time and tradition so 


long. 


‘sand 


I continued to expostulate. It seemed 
such a pity to pull down the place because 
| had dreamt that Sambo had paid’ ine a 


visit ; and so 1 told my aunts, 

“You may call it a dream, Tony,” said 
int Jem, solemnly, ‘but we consider ita 
vision. It ought to have been razed to the 
ground long and long since,” 

What was to be done with the bedstead 
and all its wondertul old carviig? 1 beg- 
sed that it might be preserved, tt was #0 
uandsome. It would make into a splendid 
sideboard, book-shelves,and dinuer-wagons, 
But my aunts were resolute. 

lf the story were true at all, the murder 
had been committed on that very bed ; it 
should be burnt. 

They had kept it believing the legend to 
be aromance , but now they had changed 
their opinion, and nothing should remain 
connected with that deed of blood. 

' felt a sort of pity tor the noble bedstead, 
and forthe old rooms too, since it was 
through me that they were to be demolished. 

The modern furniture bad been removed 
to the other partof the house, and the work 
of destruction was about to begin. I felt 
constrained to go and look on at it. 

I fouud the workman were alread 
ronan hy pulling down the royal old bed- 
stead. 


I should like to have saved it even now, 
but I could bit upon no plan to induce my 
aunts to change their rather strong minds, 

One of the fell heavily, and the 
whole fabric came down with a great crash, 
falling perl against the wall and the pro- 
jecting skirting-board, 

I noticed a sharp click, and wondered 
what it could be, but amid the noise of the 
falling oak it was not heeded by the work- 
men, 

When the wreck of the bedstead was re- 
moved, l saw that the slanting skirting- 
board had shifted, and pointed it out to one 
of the men. 

They ered round and examined it 
seemingly puzzled ; for the board had a 
concealed spring which had burst open 
irom the sudden concussion. 

The builder, after looking at it fora tew 
inoments in silence, carelessly replaced the 
skirting-board, saying there was nothing to 
stare at in that. 

But when the cld bedstead was safely out 
of the way, he ordered the men to continue 
their work of demolition elsewhere, and 
then he caine and touched me on the arm. 
| “Is there any truth, sir, in the tale that 
People tell about the murder of an old 
inisey in this room ?’’ 

‘*You have asked a question I cannot an- 
“a I replied. ; 

“My aunts’ -great-grandfather, Mr. 
Rowe, is said to have been murdered here 
by bis negro servant, and because I dreamt 
I saw Sainbo the other night, my dear old 
“a pull the place down.’ 

“Perha ey are iz,*? swered 
the buildor. ustndaundlama 

“Have you any objection to telling me all 
you have heard about the murder ?’ 

“Not in the least, if you realiy 
ear such rubyvish.”? And I ; 
vw words as! could 
pertintnan ar? "ee would you think me im 
dream.” eg you to teil me your 

was rather am ut I 
did an he aed ~ os at the request, b 
e med attentiv ed 
ue gravely. ntively, ther _ regard 
in a was no dream, sir; there is more 
uy than you seem to think. 
. should not be su if we come 
ane something in pul down this wing. 
any rate, I like to work out the 


care Ww 
O10 DUD ID as 
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meaning of this spring in the skirting- 


. 

“All right,’’ I laughed. 

‘Do as you like, and I'll sew fair play.”’ 

The builder _ down upon the floor, re- 
moved the board, and peered in; after a 
few inoments he glanced sharply round the 
room, and his eyes rested on a cu : 

He at once rose and went to it; opening 
the door he remarked quietly : 

“Ah! I thought as mach.’ 
an followed bim and looked over his shoul- 

The back of the cupboard had swun 
round, and there was a narrow passage oe 
yond. We both gazed eagerly into it, but it 
was dark as night. 

“We must have a lantern,” he said, and 
I offered to fetch one; an offer which he 
genegne, and remained on guard at the 

oor. 

Tt was some time betore I returned, for a 
lantern could not at first be found. When 
I did, he was still waiting by the cupboard. 

We crept along the narrow paseagey he 
leading the way with the light. The air 
was dainp aud offensive. 

“Let us get out of this horrid hole,’’ I 
gasped, hardly able to breathe in the close, 

oul atmosphere. 

The , which had been so narrow 
as barely to admit of our shoulders, now 
turned two ways. 


One down some steep steps, and the other 
up some scarcely less steep. 

@ therefore descended slowly, for it 
was very slippery. We were brought up 
| a by atnick, clamped door in the 
wall. 


“This bas been a secret entrance, evident- 
ly,’’ said the builder; “but the bars are 
rusted in, and the key is gone.”’ 

“TI have never noticed it from the out- 
side,” I answered. 

“It is covered with ivy, centuries old,” 
he replied, quietly. 

‘You would not be likely to see it, but I 
ain not surprised to find it 1s there.’’ 

“You seem surprised at nothing,’’ I re- 
marked rather testily, forthe man’s calin 
superiority of manner irritated me, 

“I certainly suspected there was a pas- 
nage there ; 1 will tell you why wnen I can 
breathe better, sir. ll you kindly take 
the lantern. You will have to lead now; 
there is not room for me to pass you.”’ 

I had to do as I was requested ; there was 
no choice in the matter; but I confess I 
preferred the builder’s being in front; he 
was twice my size, and therefore it seemed 
more fitting that he should be the leader. 

“Shall we go back?’ I asked. “I ain 
stifled.” 

“We had better up the steps,’’ he re- 
plied ; and I Goaid nor reteee. ” 

At the top of them there was quite a little 


lobby, and I felt glad to get out of the nar- 


row passage ; so I steped on quickly with- 
out looking where I went, 

My feet caught in something on ground, 
and I nearly feil down ; the lantern came 
in contact with the wall and was exting- 
uished. ; 

It was horrible to be thus shut upin the 
dark piace worse that the worst of dungeons, 
and I felt as sick as death. 

‘“‘Have you drop the lantern ?’’ asked 
the builder, quietly. 

“It will be bad traveling back without it, 
but I suppose 1 must try.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t leave me in 
this forsaken place,’ I cried. 

“Try and find the lantern then, sir; I 
will strike a match.”’ 

He did so and held it up’; 1 groped for 
the lantern in the dim light it shed, and 
clasped something ; 1 ruised it towards the 
match. 

“Great heavens !’’ I screained, 
Se. 

‘But before he could distinguish what I 


“what is 





held in my band the flickering match had | 


burnt out, 
I had seen it, and let it drop in horror. 
It was a huiman skull. 


Iremembered nothing more for soue 
time. When I recover my senses the 
lantern was in aligit, and I was still in 
the horrible dark dungeon, 

The builder was examining an iron safe 
which was fitted into a niche in the wall ; 
the lid was open, and it was filled with gold 
coins ; inany of them were scattered upon 
the loathsoine floor, and the hands of the 
skeleton lying there seemed Ww be grasping 
them, even in death, to judge by the beut, 
clutching fingers. 

The key was in the iron safe, but it would 
not turn, it was rusted into the lock. 

“For mercy’s sake let us get out,”’ J mur- 
mured. 

He looked at me keenly, and took up the 
lantern and led the way back. 

I followed him as quickly as the trem- 
bling of iny limbs would permit me, and 
at length I stood in the light of day again 
and felt thankful. 

“We had better not close this place yet,’’ 
my companion said ; “‘we might find it less 
easy to open another time. 1 suppose we 
can lock the door of the room, sir?” 

I gladly gave consent and took the build- 
er into the library to talk over what we had 
found and seen ; but before I spoke a word 
1 rang for brandy I drank a glass 


+ | 
liuted bis,and 


witnout water 
sipped it S10 
] looKed at 2D 1 resi rie was a 
I jound biim to be ashrewd 


stranger to ine. 
Scotelinan, reserved and grave in iuanner, 
w firin believer in spirits and in all things 
oe bad noticed that the measurements of 
the rooms, when added together, did not 
tally with the external mneasurewmenut of the 
house ; and he had pondered over the prob- 
lem, and come to the cvnciusion that there 
wwust be either a roo) bricked up there, or 
@ secret paswage ; but as it was 10 vusuess 





down | 


of his, be had not mentioned his thoughts 
to anyone. 

When, bowever, he was ordered to il 
down the wing, and demolish his own just- 
finished work, andthe spring panel 
come to light, be had considered it his duty 
to do what he had done. Thishe told me 
in a few straightforward words. 

“The money must be removed before ‘he 
men begin their work,” he said. ‘They 
had better know nothing about it, sir.’’ 

“Will it be possible to keep it from their 
knowledge?” Ianswered. “We mustsend 
for the police, I suppose.”’ 

**] should advise you to do nothing of the 
kind, sir. 

“The story would be all over the country 
in ‘ess than a week, and your aunts would 
never fancy their home again. 

‘“*My doctor wantsa skelewn ; you can 
let him have this one. Were [ in your 
place I should not tell the Miss Hares any- 
thing about it.” 

“But my fellow, all that accursed 
gold is theirs, not mine; they must be 
told.’ 


“About the gold, yes; but about the 
bones, no, sir. The gold is good enoagh ; 
that won’t burt them.” 

“Unless they are inurdered for it, like 
their g at-grandfather was,’ I putin. 

**People don’t keep their inoney by them 
very often now,’ said the builder. ‘They 
will of course invest it. Still, to my mind, 
the leas said about it the better.’’ 

“Mr. Macdonald,’ { asked, turning to 
him, “do you think that is the skeleton’ of 
mv old ancestor’s murderer ?’’ 

“Undoubtedly I do,’’ he replied. 

“Then how was he shut,in there to die ?’’ 

“I bave thought of that,’’ he answered 
calinly. 

“IT should fancy the murderer had left 
his victim for dead, and gone after the cov- 
eted gold. The old man, however, was 
still alive, and seeing the door leading to 
his treasure open, his ruling psssion was 
strong in death, and he man 1 tw drag 
himself to the cupboard to shut it, taking 
the knife with him for protection against 
some dreaded foe. Orhe may have know... 
that his servant wasin there stealing his 
a and shut him in out of revenge. 
Whichever way it was, Sambo supposed 


his master to be dead, or he would not have | 


ventured down that passage with the chance 
of being shut in.”’ 

“How do you know it is Sainbo?”’ I asked 
curiously. “You speak as though you 
were certain upon the subject.” 

‘Il am,’’ be replied gravely. 

“Have you forgotten your vision ?”’ 

“Vision !’’ I answered ; “it was the night- 
mare; nothing else, I assure you. I had 
eaten veal, en it never agrees with me.”' 

“Call it what you please, sir, it makes no 
difference.”’ 

Well ! there is not much more to tell. 

The doctor was taken into our confidence, 
and came by night for Sambo's bones. 

I saw them afterwards in a carved oaken 
case in his surgery. 

“Why, I declare this is some of the old 
bedstead,’’ I exclaiined. 

“*Yes,’’ he replied, laughing, ‘I saw them 
burning}it, and begged soine bits of the 
workimen. 

“I onl 
have h 
mne to have it mude into a 
Sambo.’’ 

“This is a queer world,’’ 1 murmured, 

“The very bed he murdered the old man 
on has become the wretch’s own coffin at 
last.”’ 

*“Ketribution, my dear sir, no doubt. It 
is sure to follow some time or other. It 
makes one moralize, doesn’t it ?”’ 

1 looked atthe doctor, and 
half thought he was quizzing me, but I 
could not be sure, He was one of those 


wish I bad coine sooner, I would 
mere; andthen the idea struck 
house tor Mr. 


Scientific ene Useful. 





| eat up clean. 
more than | 





MOULD ON JELLY.—To prevent mould 
on the top of glasses of jelly ay a lump of 
6 


raffine on the top oft jelly, letting 

t melt and spread over it. No brandy pe 

per and no other covering is n fe <1 
an 


prete-red, the a can be me 
poured over when cold. 


Biastina Paren.—Blasting paper an 
made vy « Vienva firin, consiants unsised 
paper coated with a bot mixture of 17 
yellow prussiate of ep 17 of charcoal, 
30 retined aaltpetre, 700f potassium chlorate 
10 of wheat starch, and 1500 of water. After 
drying ft is cut Into strips, which are rolled 
into cartridges. 

Tux TeL_xrnuone.—The telephone has 
been successfully used ip France to com- 
inunicate between a vessel being towed and 
one owing. The wire was carried along 
one of the hawsers, and the circult was coin- 
pleted through the on the bottoin of 
the ships and the water. Conversation was 
carried on distinctly. 

Woop PRESERVATION.—A new process 
for impregnating wood for it preservation 
has been patented in Germany. This con- 
sists in first treating the wood with a 
solution of zine vitriol, and then with a 
solution of calcium so that the preservative 
coating is formed upon the wuod by the 
chemical action of both substances on one 
another. ; 

LRON AND Zinc.—To coat iron with zinc 
a very fine coating is inade of the powder of 
the latter inetal, which is mixed with oil 
and siccative, and = 5 ste to the iron by 
means of an ordinary brush. In many cases 
one coat will do. Both the effects of air 
and water are kept away by two coats. 
The zinc coating gives the iron asteely ap- 
pearance, which does not interfere with 
subsequent painting. 

GASES.— Gases may be absorbed 
through the epidermis of the serial o 
of plants. Some of the plant stages In a 
vinery bad been coated by the gardener 
with some bad-smelling coal-tar. The re- 
sult wasthat the grapes were spoiled. The 
roots and stews ofthe vines were outside 
the house, so that the odor of the tar could 
not come through them. A curious fact 
was that the flavor of the tar was stronger 
in the centre of each grape than on the skin. 

AntTs.—To exterminate apis on law 
tind the trail b a follow it an 
mark the ant-hill, being careful not to dis- 
turb it. About nine in the evening, when 
the ants are all gathered in, ur a little 
paraffin on the grouud, a toot in eireumfer- 
ence around the bole, and perbaps a tea- 
cuptul into the hole. Have ready a few 
light shavings to lay on the top, quickly set 
it on fire, and put one long burning stick 
into the bole. It will burn underground 
fifteen to thirty minutes. The job must be 
done with ‘neatness and despatch,’’ not 
allowing the sentinels on the outskirts time 


to give warning. 
o> — 


Farm and tbarden. 


LaAyIng TuRF.—Turt can be successfully 
luid down, if necessary, in dry and hot 
suuuner weather by simply covering it 
when finished, before it gets too dry, with 
about # quarter of an inch of light soil put 
through a half-sieve. The grass begins to 


| grow through the svil in a very few days. 


FooD AND THE SEASON.—At this season 
extra care should be taken that tbe horses 
should have no nore grain than they can 
Itany is leftin the manger 
it should be taken out at once and thrown 
away. If the inanger becomes so foul as to 


| einit a sour sinell from any cause, it should 


men you could never tell whether he was | 


in earnest or not. 

Mr. Macdonald and I of course told inv 
aupts of our wonderful find. Twobhundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, all in gold. 

They were of course delighted, and 
lieved to the day of their deaths that Sanibo 


be- 


had appeared to tell them of the bidden | 


treasure, 


A thousand dollars were presented to the | 


builder for hishelp and assistance, much 
to his surprise and gratification, for, lo do 
the honest fellow justice, he did not expect 
any reward. He had acted only as he 
thought right. 

Fifty thousand dollars they invested in 
my vame, and the some amount was settled 
on each of themselves. 

With the remainder they built and en- 
dowed soine alinshouses, which they named 
“The Rowe Charity.” 

The old wing wa levelled to the ground. 
The bricks were carted away, and no more 
bas ever been heard of Sainbo. 

Still I say now as I said then: I 


do not 


| dozen weeds to 


be carefully cleansed and washed with a 
sulution of soda or potash uxutil perfectly 
sweet again. The eating of grain that has 
soured inthe ssanger or feed box is a tre- 
quent cause of colic in horses, and those 
which are well fed, but do not always have 
titne to eat the rations given them, are the 
most liable to it. 


Weevino Ovt.—If a farmer who had but 
one anitnal that was useful to him, should 
allow a dozen others that were ot no use to 
him, and that would only be a greater 
nuisance «as they grow older, to feed 
froin the same crib, one would say he was 
not wise. Isheany wiser who allows a 
row and tatten upou the 
fertility of his soil,for each useful plant that 
he grows? Keep the hoe wnoving now, and 
do not allow the plants to be robbed of 
both food and drink by worthless weeds. 

temember more of then can be destroyed 
in one dav while they are small, than in 
ten alter they have yot well rooted and 


| cover the ground. 


believe in ghosts, and my nocturnal visitor | 


was nothing wore or less than « veal-begot- 
ten dreain. 
—itPr-_ 
THEVIOLIN.—Violins were un know to the 
ancients, the Latin ‘‘fidicula,’’ from which 
soine bave derived ‘“‘fiddle,’’ was a stringed 


~<o——— - 


instruiment, but more like a lute not play 
ed with a bow. Ibre thinks that both tl 
instrument, and tbe naine wer f rt 
riggit aLDG BU’ UCBs 
+5 4 pare 

ikely invented by iM } 
received gradual linproveinents 

They have been long known in England. 


Chaucer speaks of ‘‘fide) or santrie,’’ in the 
**Prolougue to the Canterbury Lutes,”’ and 
‘fydelles and syiibale”’ ate spoken of In 
the Bible of 1551. In Knight's ‘History of! 
England” there isa picture of the wuzsi- 
cians of the thirteenth century, one of 
who is playing with a bow on an instru- 
ment very much like the violin of the pres 
enti days 


' 








Wuat Kitis Fruit Trees.—Deep 
planting is One e@rror—to plant a tree 
rather shallower than it formerly stood is 
really the right way, whilst many plant a 
tree as they would 4 post. Roots are of two 
kinds—the youny and tender rootlets, com- 
posed entirely of cells, the feeders of the 
trees, always found near Lhe surface getting 
air and iwoisture; aud roots of over one 

ear O10 WHICD SOrve OLY 48 sSUpporters of 

Her 

4 
1h) 4: iS 1s “0 Der g at error 
ihe piace to pul ianure ison the surface 
where the eleinents disintegrate, dissolve 


and carry itdownward, Numerous forms 
of fungi are generated and reproduced by 
the application of such wanures directly to 
the roots, and they liuimediately attack the 
tree. It isvery well to enrich the soil at 
transplanting the tree, but the manure, it 
it be in contact with or very near the roots, 
should be thoroughly decomposed, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


Te 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,’ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
ap exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery im America. It is 
printed on the best and beaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 








twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, avd it vomnbines In 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of ihe oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steei engraving, with 
the paturaluess of the photograph. The most deli- 


cate details of color and expressiv are brought out 


with startling vividness, and on'y on the closest ex- 
amination ts the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- | 
araph colored by Sand, 

As to THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, wo are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in Ie21. tt is the videst paper of its kind ip | 
America, and for wore than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadin, Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United states. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A recoru of sixty years of continuous publication | 
proves its worth and popularity, THE Post has never 


missed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 

luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied | 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a beiter class, than any other publics- 
tion In the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five huedred Short Stories. Every number ts re- 


| 


plete with useful information «ol Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 


Poetry, Science, Art, Pillosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Luventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 


est Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest lufopmation relating to 
all matters of personal an« home adornment. and du- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that bas ever entered their homes. 





| out trom much knowledge, much sympa- 
| thy, much happiness. They become, nar- 
| row, prejudiced,and often conceited. From 


| neither giving or receiving sympathy, their 


thing over and over again tor years without 





THE BONDAGE OF HABIT. 

So many worthy people are under the 
bondage of some petty habit, that they cease 
to be peculiar, although more or less offens- | industry and amendment, he had only 
ive. There are people who publicly per- | made a beginning ! 
form personal offices of the toilet; who have ~— : 
a trick of bringing out a penknife to clean, | Ds. Corrre.p, an eminent English sa- 
scrape, pare and polish their nails; who are | thority, in a work on health, speaking of 
always smoothing their hair, and stroking | skim milk and ite great value to children, 
their whiskers; who, if they are afflicted | says. ‘‘A Dutch physician a few yearsago 
with spots, cannot leave them alone; who | proposed that children who could not di- 
pick their teeth at odd times, pluck out | gest milk, should be given buttermilk; the 
their rough hairs, scratch their heads, settle | practice has been very successful, and & 
their ties, pull down their waistcoats, tighten | very large number of lives have been seved 
their bands, arrange their cuffs, flick off the | by giving children buttermilk.’’ He gives 
dust trom their knees—who, in short, are | #8 the reson that it contains but little fat, 
torever and perpetually performing, with while it is rich in all the other conatitu- 
the happiest unconsciousness of offense in- | ents of milk. 
cluded, little personal offices which a re- pny 
fined person would not dream of executing | AN old operator tells a Nashville paper 
in public. how cable messages are received. He says : 

But, taking a broader view of habit or | ‘‘I don’tsappose you know how the mes- 
principle, there are persons who are so ab. | Sages are received over the cables? No. 
| sorbed in one idea as rarely to attain toany | Well, it is altogether different from this 


might have,held up his head and prospered 
it, instead of putting off his resolution of 








breadth of view or fulness of character. | tick, tick, tick. The operators there sit in 
They see things in talse perspective, their | dark rooms. The messages come as little 
| own specialty covering the entire tore- | electric sparks; the letters are known by the 
ground, and those of others receding into | length of the flash. These men go blind at 
the distance. They shut themselves out | the end of fifteen years, and are pensioned 
in England, but nothing is done tor them 
them here. They are not even paid any 
better than we are.”’ 
dwelling always upon the one subject, on 
which they know more than any otbers, 
they come to feel complacent in their fan- 
cied superiority, and quite oblivious of their 
ignorance of the topics on which other peo- 
ple are well informed. They sometimes be- 
come disagreeable to those they meet, and, 


It is a wonderful fact that shipping, as 
old as civilization and once the great carrier 
of the world’s commerce, has been far out- 
stripped in its capitalized value by the rail- 
road, an institution but little more than 
fifty years uld. The value of British ship- 
ping is $1,000,000,000; value of British rail- 
roads, $3,700,000,000; value of American 
railroads, $6,300,000,000. Great Britain 
herself, the queen of marine commerce, 
finds her railroad investment to treble that 
hood. He is always placing limits beyond | in shipping, while our railroad plant nearly 
which he will not suffer his thoughts, his | doubles in value that of the mother country. 
views, his ideas or sympathies, to grow. oe 

To be thus mistaken, or to do the same 


hearts are shut up within themselves and 
contract. In short, the man of one idea 
gradually withers and shrivels up, instead 
of developing into a full and ripe man. 


graphers and railway men generally has 
been patented. It is an electric signaling 
apparatus for telegraphing between trains 
and stations, thus keeping all trains in di- 
rect communication with the train de- 
spatcher and with one another. The in- 
vention consists of a jointed conductor, 
which breaks connections by pressure, the 
current being carried through the air by 
means of brushes. Each train carries its 


heart or improvement, may indeed be 
called experience; but itis a profitless one. 
Some people who are proudest of boasting 
of their experience have the least reason to 
be proud of it. To have spent ten or 
twenty years in the same pursuit does not, 
of itself,entitle a man to respect and honor; 
but to have spent as many months in stead- 
fast progress, to have brought to bear upon 





TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘i reseureng the Bride’: 


OO GREW) . ccccc ccccceccccccccsoes pdbd 60086600 e00000 $ 350 
Acopies one year sli aia -. 500 
4 copies one year ig vis . 60 


5 copies one year - 
1 coples one year sh i .. 15 00 
DW copies one year mn ie -. 3O 

@@ Av extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence al any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each sabscription, te pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

The Promium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with TH*® Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium its desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are sv low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-cp of the club for bringing the | 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up ot a | 





elab of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- | 
graph, ‘PRESENTING THE Buipk,* free for his| able to make a fuss about her. 


trouble, but a copy of the paper also 


How te Remit. 
Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf_s. When 


neither is obtaimab’r, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the »s per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, ya will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 
Change cf Addreea. 

ba becriber airiag their ad changed will 

please give elr former poctofice as well es their 


preecnt addrcss 





Tse lacreapondteuin. 

ip every case send us your fuli name aad address 
if you wish an anewer. if the information desired i¢ 
not of general thterest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

AGdress all letters to 
THE GATURBAY EVENING Pest. 

‘Leck Boz 4.) 67836 Seance &.. Phide., Pa. 


| have put into it fresh thoughts, improved 


| dinner-parties are got up to meet some star 
of the stage; Sunday evenings are devoted 


his employment all his past training, to | own operator and instruments. The inven- 
tion can also be used to advantage in con- 
habits, and renewed vigor, to have made | nection with a block signal. 


experiments, studied methods, and planned = 


improvements—that is an experience which SomEBopy has been unkind enough to 
we justly esteem. print that sometimes the breasts of the coats 
Pie gather iae a nenaaemmmammmael of military men are padded, thst it may 
SANCTUM CHAT. be that their stalwart appearance is not real. 
And this is not the worst. It is asked that, if 
the breasts of the coats be padded, may not 
the legs ot the pantaloons be likewise doc- 
tored? This is shameful. Even if thé soldier 
boys do pad, or get their tailors to pad them 
—and the fact is by no means established— 
why should the story have been printed? 
It will worry the girls, and tono good end 
whatever. It is unwise to kill illusions af- 
Very few people know that a letter | ter this fashion. Who knows what confu- 
mailed in 4 hotel envelope which fails to | sion it may make among loving hearts. 
reach the person addressed is sent at once to _ 
the dead letter office, notwithstanding the Tue commission charged with examining 
ten days’ notice on the corner. If youstop | recruits for the French Army were com. 
ata hotel and use one of their envelopes, pelled to reject a lad two years ago for the 
always mark out the name and insert your | reason that he was a fraction of an inch un- 
own if you want your letter again, if it fails der the prescribed height. He was so 
to reach the person addressed. young, however, that there was every rea- 
ont son to suppose that he would grow, and he 
Ix London it is quitg the thing now to| was marked‘ae a likely candidate for next 
know an actress, and eminently fashion- year. Last year, accordingly, he ws 
Sunday | measured again, but instead of increasing 
in stature, the commissioners were amazed 
10 find that he had grown perceptibly 
shorter. They decided to give him one 
more chance, and he has just been exam- 
ined again, only to be finally rejected, since 





Sixty public men and several doctors in 
St. Louis have been questioned by a re- 
porter as to the benefits of hot water as a 
morning drink before breakfast. All agree 
that, as a rule, it is excellent four a aisor- 
dered stomach resulting from excess in eat- 
ing and drinking. 


| to mild green-room gossip and limp recita- 
| tions; Sunday afternoons are devoted to 
| driving about from one stage divinity to 





| another. | it appeared thatthis head is steadily sinking 
— | towards his boots. During the two years 
REMEMBER in all things that if you do | his height has decreased something like one 
not begin you will never come to an end. | twentieth of an inch 
The first weed pulled up in the garden, the —_ 
first seed put in the ground, the first dollar Im no other nation upon the earth are po- 


| deposited in the savings bank, and the first 
mile traveled on a journey, are all import- 
ant things; they make a beginning, and 
thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, an as- 
surance that you are in earnest in what you 
have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, 
hesitating outcast is now creeping and 


litical honors based upon scientific attain- 
ments in all branches of study as they are 
in China, wherein are illustrated the true 
principles by which talent and wisdom are 
honored and rewarded, literature, science, 
morals and philosophy encouraged, and a 
nation’s happiness and prosperity secured. 








crawling on his way through the world who | 


An invention of great interest to tele- 





The avenues to station and power are open 
alike to all. There are no distinctions saye 
those of education; none relative to nation. 
ality, coloror previous condition of seryj. 
tude. Allare alike free to seek, and, i 
competent, to obtain positions of honor, 
from that of petty magistrate of a village to 
Grand Imperia! Secretary—an office second 
only to that ot Emperor. Few there are, 
it is true, who posses the fortittide to tinder. 
go the necessary educational training ton. 
sequent to, and upon which depends, his 


_whole hope of success. Of his studies 


there is noend. To diligence he must add 
patience, and to patience continuity, else 
wil] he tail to secure the coveted prize. 


Tue coftee-house experiment in Boston 
has met with more than the anticipated suc. 
cess. The houses have been in operation 
only sixteen months, but a profit of $1,000 
@ month has been reached. The capital was 


| furnished by benevolent men who looked 


| house was opened in February, 





for no pecuniary return. The Casino coffee. 
1882, 
and occupied the whole of a building. 
Plate-glass windows, hard-wood finish, de- 
corated walls, and tasteful furnishings 
served to remove any impression of cheap 
charity. There were two entrances, one 
for women, opening directly into the draw- 
ing-rooms, and the other for men, to a 
“‘coffee-bar,’’ where coffee, cocoa, etc., 
sandwiches and simple refreshments were 
sold, and in the rear were billiard and pool 
tables, with chairs for persons watching the 
games. Cigars were sold at the coffee- 
counter and smoking was allowed. Over- 
head was a reading-room and an apartment 
fitted up with tables of games. The idea 
was to provide all the social attractions of 
the saloons, with the exception of intoxi- 
cating drinks. 


Tux venerable pianist, Liszt, has ceased 
to play in public on account of the stiffness 
of his finger-joints. The fact recalls the 
methods by which he used to keep his fin- 
gers supple, a method which is also an in 
teresting illustration of acquired automa- 
tism. It was his custom for more than forty 
years to read a mass immediately upon ris- 
ing in the morning, and when that cuty 
was finished to seat himself at the piano. 
So seated, he placed upon the rack in front 
of him not a musical composition, but some 
new work of French or German literature, 
first being careful to mark the number of 
pages which he intended toread. Then for 
a long time, sometimes for two or three 
hours, he would continue to read his book 
and practice scales. On one occasion, being 
asked if the reading did not interfere with 
the playing, or the playing with the read- 
ing, hereplied: ‘‘Oh, no; the playing of 
the scales is entirely mechanical with me, 
and simply exercises my fingers; I give all 
my mind to the reading, very much as do 
our good ladies who knit stockings and read 
at the same time.’’ 


In prescribing rules concerning bathing, 
& prominent London journal says: ‘‘If the 
water be chilly, or there be a cold wind so 
that the body may be rapidly cooled at the 
surface while undressing, it is not safe to 
bathe. Under such conditions the further 
chill of immersion in eold water will take 
place at the moment when the reaction con- 
sequent upon the chill of exposure while 
undressing ought to cccur, and the second 
chill will not only delay or altogether pre 
vent the reaction, but convert the bath from 
a mere stimulant to a depressant, ending in 
the abstraction of » large amount of animal 
heat and congestion of the internal organ 
and nerve centres. The actual temperature 
of the water does not affect the question 5° 
much as its relative temperature as Colm: 
pared with that of the surrounding air. 
The aim must be to avoid two chills: first, 
trom the air, and second from the wateT. 
and to make sure that the body is in such * 
condition as to secure quick reaction 0 


| emerging from the water, without relying 
| too mach upon the possible effect of fric 





tion by rubbing. It will be obvious, there 


| fore, that both weather and wind. must be 


carefully considered before bathing is > 
gun, and that the state of the organism * 
regards fatigue and the force of the circum: 
stances should also be. considered, 2% 
merely as regards the general habit, bu 
the special condition when s beth is © be 
taken. These ions are eminently 
nesdtulin the case of the young or weakly. 















REST AT EVENING. 





BY ANNE PROCTOR. 





When the weariness of Lite is ended, 
And the task of our long day is done, 

and the props, on which our heart depended, 
All have fatied or broken, one by one i 

Evening and our Sorrow’s shadow blended 
Telling us that peace is now begun. 


How far back will seem the sun's Gret dawning; 
Aud those early mists so cold and grey ! 

Half forgotten even the toll of morning, - 
And the heat dnd burden of the day : 

Flowers that we were tending, and weeds sorning, 
All alik«’ withered and cast away. 


Vain will seem the impatient heart, which waited 
‘culls that gathered but too quickly round ; 
And the childish joy, #0 svon elated 
At the path we thought none elise bad found ; 
And the feolish ardor, soon abated 
By the storm which cast us to the ground. 


Vain thoee pauses on the road, each seeming 
As our final home and restiug-place 

And the leaving them, while tears were streaming 
Of eternal sorrow down our face ; 

And the hands we held, fond folly dreaming 
That no future could their touch efface. 


All will then be faded—night will borrow 
Stars of light to crown our perfect rest ; 
And the dim vague memory of faint sorrow 

Just remain to show us all was best, 
Then melt into divine to-morrow— 
Oh, how poor a day to be so blest ! 


A 


The Treasure Stone. 








BY JULIUS THATCHER. 





\OME time I formed one of a gay 
party who had been invited by the 
owner of the steain-yacht “Sunbeam”’ to 
spend the summer cruising round from 
place to place in search of pleasure. 

One of the sailors of Mr. Chiltern’s crew 
was fawiliar with — piece of water for 
niles around, and could tell some tradition 
or anecdote connected with everything we 
ve . 

Once, through this means, I struck the 
key-note to a romance which may interest 
iny readers. 

e had entered the waters of a beautiful 
bay, and saw before us the grey walisof a 
iassive old castie rising from out a 
sinoothly-kept lawn, whose vivid n 
contrasted finely with the sombre building. 

1 was seated beside iny friend, “Sailor 
Jem,” as he was called by all on board. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, as I caught sight of 
the castle with its pacing sentries, ‘‘is thata 
military station ?”’ 

“None but a novvis would ask that miss. 
Them ain’t her majesty’s uniforins at all. 
But there's an old fellow who owns and 
lives on that place who was once upon a 
time an officer in the East Indy service,and 
he’s brought his ideas ot life hoine with him. 
Them gay-looking chaps strutting round 
and making believe they’re soldiers is ser- 
vants dressed up. 

‘‘But the old general keeps them as strict 
in their rules and regelations as though 
they were the rale article. 

“By the bye, there’s a story of a wonder- 
ful treasure stone connected with that 
place. 

‘It was sperited away in the night, and it 
took nigh on to 4 dozen inen to get it dug 
up and abcard the boa. It was t by a 
kind of subterfuge, too. A simooth-tongued 
chap got around the sentries and made ’ein 
aaore ee as he wanted to further his 
own ends, and, if you believe it, they let 
the treasure-stone go. Why,some says it 
was worth untold money. 

“But Mr. Chiltern has triends in Castle 
Lone. Maybe he can tell you more about 
it than I can.”’ 

The owner ot the “‘Sunbeain’’ was pacing 
slowly up and down the deck as Sailor Jem 
inentioned his name. 

He wasa handsome man of soine six-and- 
twenty. 

All the young ladies of our party had 
tried their best to inoncpolize ais attentions, 
but in vain; he was uniforinly kind and 


polite to all, not giving a hair’s-preadth | 


more courtesy to one than another of the gay 


a 
When I say ‘‘young ladies’? I do not in- 
clude myself, for I was only agirl of six- 


teen not *out’’ in society, andso insignifi- | 


cant in their eyes, as wellas in my own, 
that I was allowed to doasI like without 


putting on the(to me)irksome airs and | 


graces appropriate(as all seemed to think ) 
as hy lad y hood. 
ut Mr. Chiltern had heard his naine 

mentioned, and with a pleasant simile in his 
dark eyes, he paused in his walk. 

“You are looking at me very wisttully, 
Miss Mabel. Wat 1s that inveterate story- 
teller saying about ine?” 


I hung iny bead, feeling slightly startled | 


at this direct notice from a gentieman 
whom I knew so slightly. 

To be sure, several times since we had 
Started on our trip I had found him watch- 
ing ine, wondering, I have no donbt, at iny 
childish ways. 

So, as I have said, Mr. Chiltern’s ques 

nN abashed me considerat 


‘Come,”’ said he pleasantly, ‘‘i see gu 
ipon that ingenuous face. 
“You were talking abuut me. Make a | 


clean breast of it, and tell me what Jem | 


said.” 

“I just told the ng lady, sir, that 
inaybe you could tell her more about the 
‘reasure-stone of Castle Lone then I could, 
~ ow had triends ther-..”’ 

And Jem touched his tarpaulin respect- 


fully and moved away. 
Mr, Chiltern looked at first surprised and 


place Jem had vacated. 

“So that secret bas found its way out,”’ 
he said at last, 

“Then there is a seerct,”’ 1 exclaimed,my 
mystery-loving soul fuily roused, and for- 
getting in iny sudden interest ny previous 
embarrasinent. ‘Please tell me about it.” 

“It is quite a long story,”’ he said, “but if 

ou wish I will tell it to you, and you can 
udge fur yourseit how tliese rustics exag- 
gerate. 

‘I suppose Jem’s treasure-stone was of 
untold vaiue, was itnot? Well, it was in 
one sense but not exactly in the light in 
which he thinks. Now for my story— 

“Some years ago, at one of the windows 
of thut old castle, a young girl, about the 
age that you are now, was seated, looking 
dolefully out on the shining waters of the 


“She was the only child ot, General Tre- 
varden, and had incurred her father’s dis- 
pleasure. 

“The general had always petted and 
humored his inotherless daughter, though 
a rigid disciplinarian to all the other mein- 
bers of bis fainilvy, keeping a kind of mili- 
tary discipline about the place, although no 
longer an ariny officer. 

“So it came all the harder to Imogen now 
to be treated harshly, as it was he- first ex- 
perience of anything of the sort. 

“General Trevarden bad from his early 
youth cherished a friendship with a brother 
officer, and now that he and his friend were 
—— old he wished to céinent their ties 

y aunion between Warde Grahaine, the 
colonel's only son, and Iinogen, his only 
daughter and heiress. 

‘But the fates had willed it otherwise, for 
the young lady had exchanged love-tokens 
with her cousin Eugene, whom she de- 
clared to be the sole possessur of her heart, 
and whom alone she would marry. 

“It was a great surprise to General Tre- 
varden to tind that Imogen had a will of 
her own with regard te the disposal of her 
hand. 

“He had never before seena flash of de. 
fiance in her eves; but as he assumed a 
menacing, dictatorial tone to Iinogen, she 
looked every inch her father’s.child in the 
air of undaunted resolution with which she 
raised her proud little head to meet the 
storin of angry words, 

“47 will not inarry a man whoin I do not 
hove,’ she said, ‘and 1 love iny cousin 
Eugene.’ 

* ‘We will see wnose will is law, my fine 
young lady,’ replied the general, almost 

ursting with anger. 

“*Eugene shall leave the castle. You 
shall not meet again ; | will see to that.’ 

“The general kept his word. 

“Eugene was banished, and Imogen was 
kept under constant surveillance. 

“The general, "elying upon the faithful 
observance of orders ainong his servants, 
— notto let the members of his 

ousehold know that Imogen was in dis- 
grace, and centented himself with thus 
keeping her a prisoner for the short time 
during which he thought she would remain 
firm tw her resolution to resist his will. 

‘Soon after the unsatistactory interview 
with his daughter, General Trevarden had 
left home, and was stil! absent. 

“Tinogen was in one sense a prisoner. 

“The password was unknown to her, and 
the sentries’ orders had been so strict that 
without it, favorite though she was, [mogen 
knew it would be useless to atteinpt to pass 
them. 

“It was natural that she should be very 
indignant at such treatinent, and it needed 
but the letter received from her father that 
morning to drive ber to some desperate 
step. 

“The spirit of the communication was 
was prepared to receive the young nan who 
was to return with hin as ber future hus- 
band, he would put her upon an allowance 
of bread and water, and keep her in solitary 
confinement in her own rootn, 

“It was enough. 


“In ber hasty farewell interview with 


| Eugene, he had impressed upon har that he 


teared the worst froin the general’s anger, 
and if he was so harsh to her that she could 





no longer endure it, she inust hang out a 
signal to call hitn to her relief. 
| “Even now,in herexcite:ment, as Imogen 
| caught up a criinson scarf, she hesitated 
| before she fastened it to her window, for 
the flutter of that silken pennant would 
mean flight, and it caused grave misgivings 
|as to whether she were doing right or 
wrong to pass through ber mind. 

“But aglance at her father’s letter decid- 
| ed her, and though her fingers trembled so 
| thatthe wind alinost caugiit the gauzy 

thing away from thei, she tied iton a pro- 

jecting hook which had been put there to 
| bang a bird’s cage on. 
| * But here come the ladies—your maimnina, 
| and sisters, and Miss Vere. 

“J will finish iy little history to-morrow, 
Miss Mabel—that is,if-you are sufficiently 
interested to care to listen. 


And Mr. Chiltern rose and joined the 
group, who had as usual been invisivie in 
their state-rooms since lunch tine, and now 
appeared, siniliing and refreshed, and in 
toileties 8 
(as sists 
pad ! tina 
My dress dart j lant with ite 
trimmings of black, relieved by silver 
| anchors on the broad sailor collar and cufts, 


| was only exchanged for others equally un- 
| pretentious during the trip. 

I waited impatiently enough for the next 
day, and for the hour which was to bring 
Mr. Chiltern to conclude his story. 

He came at last. . 

“Good day, Miss Mabel, 

j antly. 


he said, pleas- 
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that unless she had cone to her senses,and | 











sy. 1 Sac a? a gg 1 | 
then amused as he seated himself in the “I wonder if the interest looking out of | Blanche had come upon deck, and was re- 


those bright eyes ts because you are glad to | garding us with a surprise look—‘while 


see the story-teller or to hear the story ?,’ 

It it had been Blanche, instead of mwe,she 
would have said something very nice and 
graceful, but I answered, unbesitatingly— 

“Of course it’s the story I want W hear ; 
but please tell me, Mr. Chiltern, when you 
will get to that wonderful sione? I have 
been thinking about it all night.” 

“So your are not interested in poor [ino- 
gen'strials? What a heartless girl.” 

1 looked up, and saw by the sinile in Mr. 
Chiltern’s eyes that he did not really mean 
it, so I siniled in return, and said— 

“Please hurry, or you'll be interrupted 
again before you finish.” 

‘“jood story-tellers always reserve the 
events in their narratives for the right 
place, Miss Mabel,’ he said, with a dignity 
contradicted by the merry sparkle of his 
big, black eyes ; “and when the right place 
coines, the ‘stone’ will be in it. 

“Let me see. We had just reached 
when Imogen had hung out the crimson 
scarf, 

“Within the last few weeks a graceful 
craft had been cruising about within sight 
of the castle. 

“As it was nothing unusual for the time 
of year, she had attracted no particular at- 
tention. 

‘But one morning as Imogen was seated 
at the window, an arrow had winged 


caseinent. 

“Attached to its 
note from Eugene, which had sent a wild 
thrill of gladness puising through the beart 
which had been so beavy and full of sad- 
ness of late. 

“An answer soon caine to her sigaal— 
again by arrow-flight. 

“Thus it ran— 

“ *DARLING—To night at midnight (ifall 
goes right) the coast will be clear. Fly 
then to your 

* *“EUGENE.’ 

“Although wondering by what ineans 
Eugene could manage the sentries, Imogen 
bad such confidence in bitin that she made 
her preparations, and at the appointed titne, 
accompanied by her faithtul maid, stole 
down tothe entrance of the castle, and 
found herself in her lover’s aris, 

“Another hour and they were on board 
the stranger craft, and Imogen had bid 
adieu to her dear old home, perhaps for 
ever. 

“Some time elapsed before they set sail. 
They were evidently waiting tor an addition 
to their nuinber. 

‘But soon after the sound of measured 
oar-strokes caught the ear, and a boat caine 
along side. 

“From it was lifted with great care, and 
also with inuch merriment, a huge stone. 

“Then a youth followed it. 

“Imogen recognized him as Eugene's 
most intinate friend, and as she returned 
his greeting a inowwentary feeling of aunoy- 
ance at the intrusion of 4 stranger was visi- 
ble on her speaking face. 


next remark to Eugene. 

‘Grey,’ he said laughingly, ‘1 
that you have that unwieldy treasure made 
much of, for it has cost ine noend of talking. 
Turn it into a monuinent to celebrate the 
‘“Triuinph of True Love;”’ have it polished, 
and keepit as a imemorial of what one 
friend did for another.’ 


+7 will,’ said Eugene heartily, wringing | 
CAn | 


his hand until her cried out; ‘and if I 
ever return the favor I will be at your ser- 
vice.’ 








its | 
way past ber, und buried its point in the | 
| titled husband she has ceased to 


feathered shaft was a | 


ee bave been indulging in your stesta, I 
ave been entertaining your sister with a 


story.” 
“A fairy tale probably if it interested ber, 
as that is the kind the child most affecta,’’ 


answered Bianche, tapping my cheea light- 
ly with ber fan. 

“*The child,’ as you call her,” sald Mr. 
Chiltern, “did ne the compliment of ap 
pearing to like my story. 

“But it was nota made up one. Kh was 
true, and about the triumph of faithful 
love.” 

‘‘You surprise me,’’ and Blanche’s sweet 
voice took a sarcastic tone. 

“IT bad no idea Mr. Chiltern couid lend 
himself to such nonsense. Mabel, mamma 
wishes you to come to her.”’ 

Blanche was evidently displeased at 
something. 

But it war nothing unusual, so I did not 
give the matter inuch thought at the mo- 
nent. 

As time passed on though, and Mr. Chil- 
tern continued his kind attentions to “the 
child,”’ and when later on he asked mam- 
ina’s perinission to warry ine if be could 
succeed in winning my love, it all became 
clear to my heretofore obtuse understand- 
ing. 

For Blanche had made no secret of her 
intention to captivate hit. 

Now however that she has secured s 
envy me 


my dark-eyed lover, for Horace Chiltern 


| and I are to be inarried as soon as Inaimina 





thinks me old enough. 

I love him with my whole heart, but I 
never can see what he found in my face to 
attract the passionate devotion which shows 
itself in every look which be turns towards 
ine. 

On our bridaltrip be bas promised to 
take me to Castle Lone and iutroduce me 
to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Grey. 


Winning A Wager. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











Richard Strout gave himself an ap- 
proving wink as he stood before the 
giass iu admiring contemplation of a coin- 
plicated bow, accomplished at the expense 
of vast inental effort, and the crush and 
ruin of half-«#-dozen cravats. 
It was the evening of Mrs. Dazzlitt’s ball. 
All Richinond—at least all the fashion of 
it—would be there, and Mr. Richard Strout 
had gotten himself ap with special refer- 
ence to outshining even his own briliiaat 
self. 
lie was to be the escort of Miss Coryphe 
Wilton, the beauty of Richinoud, and only 
daughter of a rich retired banker, who 
might any day succumb to a benigniy 
providential stroke of apoplexy. 
Inthe race in which the stake was the 


HH" ha, ha! it’ll be such a joke!’ and 


_ lady and her fortune, Richard Strout was 
“Butit passed away as she listened to his | 


propose | 


“ ‘Thank you,’ answered his friend, ‘but | 


my heart js an unitmpressible one. L fear I 


never shall see the iaiden fair for whom 1 | 


would take so inuch trouble, now that Miss 
Trevarden is won,’ witha gallant bow to 
Imogen. ; 

‘**Well putin,’ answered Eugene. 
now you inust tell us how you 
those stiff old seutries.,’ 

“*With the help of a tew gold pieces, 
stimulated by a laudable desire to aid in 
the cause of science. Mind you,they hadn't 
the least idea they were doing anything to 
oftend the general. I give them the credit 
tor being true as steel to him. 

‘**But I pulled « face as long as I could, 
and told the honest fellows that I was very 
fond of experitnents (which is true,) and 
that I had heard that the paveiment sur- 
rounding the castle was inade of a species 
of stone which might prove the basis of 
chernical experiments of a very interesting 
nature. 

**Would they let me have a block of it, 
and also assist mein dislodging it and in 


‘But 
lianayed 


getting it aboard the row-boat?) They 
should in that case be well paid dor their 
labor. The bait took. 

“*T was very particular about the shape 
and size, and you may be sure the one I 
selected was not alone large enough to re- 


quire some time in the :nanuai labor it re- 
quired to unearth it, but also well removed 
froin the scene of your intended flitting.’ ”’ 

“Now, Miss Mabel,” said Mr. Chiltern, 
‘you have he ard the history of the 
and can see on how stnalla basis wonderful! 


res ati 
ifm rel narry.a j 


BLorne P 


treasu 


Ibu j } rene a; 


jut you Gilad ment 
Eugene's friend,’’ I said. 
Mr. Chiltern answered with a halflaugh 
“T believe acriininal is never 
declare bis guilt. It has to be proven.’ 
‘I thought so,”’ I exclaimed. 


“1t was you yourself, and that’s how you 


know so much about it.”’ 
does credit to 


come Ww 
* Your penetration 
Miss Mabel. 


obilged to 


vou, 


Ah, Mies Leigh’’—for ‘sister | 


sure he held the best place, 

It was plain to dis eyes thatshe was deep- 
ly sinitten —how could she help it, for that 
tnatier?) Wasn't he, the aforesaid Richard, 
siiuply irresistible ? 

He hadn't just popped the question yet, 
but there was plenty of tune for that; he 
would do itin due season; and when he 
did, be had no tnisgivings as to what would 
be the answer. 

Having the fish already securely hooked, 
like a true Waltonian he would enjoy play- 
ing it awhile. 

But what was the joke Mr. Strout was 
contemplating Jointly with the wonderful 
bow of his cravat? 

Let hitn untold it to Miss Coryphe bim- 
selfas they meetin her father’s drawing- 
rool, preparatory lo starting w the ball. 

“See bere, Corie,”’ be said, touching her 
elbow with a finger miraculously gloved ; 


| “I’ve got a little job for gi 


“W hat is it, most noble Dick ?’’ 

‘To taine « bear.”’ 

“Must [ begin now?’ rhe asked, with a 
rougish look which sceei.ed to intimate that 
the subject to be operated on inight not be 
4 thousand miles away. 

“Hla, ba!l’”’ laughed Richard, not quite 
heartily ; ‘present cotnpany, you know, is 
excepted. 

“The particular grizzly on which I would 
have you exercise your docile powers is not 
here, but will beat the ball w-night. You 
have heard tne inention Bruce Dandridge,” 
he began. 

“The bore and bookworm?” 

“Yeu.’’ 

“And woinan hater?" 

“Exactly ; how well you remeinber !” 

“A inan loo bashful w kiss his own 
mother, I think I've heard yousay. Well, 
what of this dried specitnen of yours?” 

“He's visiting some friends bere in Rich- 
mond, and, as I said, will be at Mrs. Dazs 
litt’s ball to-night.” 

“And he’s your 


‘Kear,’ added Richard ; **you've hit it 
straivit.’”’ 

“Now, Corie,” he continued, “I'veglaid a 
wayer with (Carle race, an old college 
f 3 ye sand inine, that 

at) I 
“a 
| 
;’* isn t 

i , if. 

"Nou; butif you il piay the agreeable, | 
think I'll stand a chance. 

“| know it sheavy odds, bul it proves 


iny confidence in your charuts 

Well, trot out your inonster and let me 
see him,’’ said Coryphe, buttoning the doa 
enth Dutton uv! her right glove, wich vom 
pleted ber preparations tur departure. 
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Mrs. Dazziitt's us rooms were 
already crammed when the fair Corypbe 
evtered with her beau. 

The belie of Kichinond never appeared 
to better advantage ; and Richard Strout's 
beart swelled wit pride at the consuming 
envy gleaming from the circle of masculine 
eyes of which he and his beautiful charge 
were the centre. 

“I see him now," whispered Richard, 
when he and Coryphe bad paid their devuirs 
to the u.istress of the mansion; “let ime 
bring hin at once, that no time may be 
lost.’ 

“Miss Wilton, Mr. Dandridge,”’ saic 
Richard, returving and presenting a tall 
and singularly handsome gentieman, who 
colored deeply, but, in spite of his confu- 
sion, did and said the right things without 
a bit of awkwardness. 

Richard siipped away and left the two 
together. 

A quadrille was forming. 

Brace Dandridge could do no ies than 
ask the lady to jvin bim in it. 

“] tear, Miss Wilton, you will find me 
an indifferent partner,’’ he apologized ; 
*‘*bould I make mistakes, I inust trust to 
you to set them right.” 

He did mnake several mistakes at first, but | 
Cory phe corrected them so pleasantly that | 
his embarrassinent was trifling, and soon 
quite wore off; and aftera tew turns, his 
inathematical head »o completely mastered 


0 eee —— 





the figure that none would have known 
but be bad taken a ‘double first’? at Mon- | 
sieur Caricole’s dancing academy. 

The quadrille over, Mr. Dandridge led 
Cory phe to a seat and engaged ber in a con- 
versation in which voth seemed deeply in- 
terested, 

*Jan't she doing beautifully?” said Dicx 
w himself, looking on froin a distance, and 
noting the encouraging looks with wiich 
Coryphe drew Bruce out, and the brilliant 
light that shone in the latter's eyes as they 
inet those of bis listener. 

They had another dance, and 
talk together louger than the first, 

“By George, it’s going on swimimingly !"’ 
Dick mentally ejaculated. 

“J must inwwnage to have him see 
home. At this rate I shall win tar 
of tune.” 

Approaching aod casting a meaning look 
at Cory phe— 

“Would you mind if] went home and | 
left you in Mr. Dandridge’s care?’ he 
asked. “I—I've been taken with aracking 
hextache. I'm sure I owe Bruce here no 
apo.ogy tor affording him a real pleasure.” 

Mr. Strout was excused, and as it almost 
seerned to him, with thanks, 

Next day, when he called to hear Cory- 
phe's report of progress, he was gratified to 
find that Bruce Dandridge had preceeded 
him. 

It nearly looked as if bis own coming had 
disturbed a tete-a-tete. 

Mr. Strout couldn't help rubbing his 
hands in silent glee, 

He wade but a brief stay. 

He was far too shrewd to mar his chances 
bv trenching on the rule that “two's com. | 
pany.” 

“Isn't she a trump!” 
walked home exultant. 

And day after day, as Richard renewed 
nis visits, he found Coryphe and Bruce to- 
gether. 

It almost seemed as if it was the 
conversation continued. 

“Won't Charley Brace and Bruce Dand- 
ridge,’’ he chuckled, “look like a precious 
pairof noodles when the one hears bis 
inoney jingling in my pocket, and I've 
married Coryphe under the other’s nose?’ | 

Susiness called Richard Strout to the 
cicy fora few days, 

tle sent a note to Coryphe exhorting her 
to “keep it up lively,’ hinting that on his | 
return be should have a secret of his own | 
to disclose, the nature of which she bad | 
probably long ago surmised, 

Dick and Charley Brace hud agreed that 
their wager should be left vo Coryphe'’s de- | 
cision, tor reasons of delicacy to be = coimn- 
mubpicated secretly; and Dick went away 
convinced that good news would await bis 
return. 

Three days sufficed for his business in 
the city; and Dick was taking a parting 
stroll down the Strand to kill the hours 
till train-time. 

He stopped suddenly. 

From the door of a botel a lady ana gen- 
tleman caine out, and were about entering 
“4 carriage having a pile of trunks on the 


another 


her 
inside 





he cried, as he 


Sainpe 





s 

S Halloa, Dick !"’ cried Bruce Dandridge, 
on whose arin hung Corypbe, blushing lke 
a rose, 

“Sorry my wife and I didn't meet you 
sooner."’ 

“Your wi——" Dick 
word, 

“Yes. 

“It was a quiet little affair, you see—no 
cards—no furs—and now we're on our way 
to the steainer for a quiet little wedding 
trip to Paris. But by-by, old fellow—time’s 
"mn 

Voat it was that Dick muttered we won't 





couldn't finish the | 


pretend to say. 

If it was u congratulation it stuck in his 
throat. 

Coryphe waved ber hand from the car- 
riage ‘ Dick Strout turned 
away Ww A inumbied iMai@diction On Lhe 
he? Xx 

He had won his bet, but lost the prize be 
inost had coveted. 


—— oe 

Two coquettes meta gentleman in the 
street. “What!” said one, “you passed 
him without bowing? You certainly were 
in love with him yesterday.” ‘Yes, tor 
about an bour. I fancied that he resenibled 
nomebody with whom 
week last year.”’ 


| that the canvas seemed 


I wasin love fora | 


a 





A Painter’s Vengeance. 





BY WILSON BENNOR. 





Antoine Wiertz, was astonishing 


[ania years agothe Belgian painter, 
werful but ex- 


artistic world by the 
travagant uctions wh are now ex- 
hibited at Brussels in the Museum which 
bears his name. . 

Though his brush was generally occupied 
with classical subjects, or weird all 
designs such as the ‘“‘Contest between Good 
and Evil,” he occasionally conseuted to 
paint portraits. 

This was a favor, however, which he only 
accorded to those whose physiognomy hap- 
pened to interest hin. 

It may be added that his taste inclined 
rather to the grotesque and eccentric than 
the beautiful. 

One day he received a visit from a cer- 
tain M. van Spach, a notary, who had been 
seized with the desire to have bis features 
a ee by the celebrated artist. 

M. van Spach--adry, wrinkled, keen 
eyed old gentieman, with an expression of 
iningled shrewdness and sel f-1mpurtance— 
was one of the wealthiest men in Brussels, 
and as avaricious as he was rich. 

A characteristic which had procured 
him the nickname of “Maitre Harpa- 


n. 

Wiertz wasaware of his visitor’s fail- 
ings. 

Nevertheless he acceded to his request 
without demur. 

The fact was, he had been conquered at 
first sigh. by the old scrivener’s pictures- 
que head. 

That head was a perfect treasure to an ar- 
tist, with its bald craniuim, wrinkled fore- 
head, shagyy brows overbanging the small 
piercing eyes, hooked nose, and thin-lipped 
mouth, which shut like a trap. 

Wiertz was fascinated, and while his 
visitor was pompously explaining his 
wishes, the artist was taking mental note ot 


_ every line and feature. 


*How much will the portrait cost?’ was 
the notary’s cautious inquiry. 

“My terus are ten thousand francs, Mon- 
sieur,’’ was the reply. 

The lawyer started, stared incredulously, 
aay his shoulders, and took up his 

at. 

“In that case,” he answered drily, “oy 
have only to wish you good morning.’ 

Alarmed at the prospect of losing this 
promising ‘“‘subject,”’ whom be had already 
in imagination transferred to canvas, Wiertz 
hastened ww add: 

“Those are my usual terins; but as your 
face interesis ine, lam willing to makea 
reduction in your favor. 

ar pee we say five thousand ?” 

But M. van Spach still objected, urging 
that such 4 sui was exorbitant fora “strip 
of painted can vas.”’ 

At length, after much bargaining and 
hesitation, he agreed to pay three thousand 
francs for the portrait—*frame included ;”’ 
and this being settled, be ruse to take 
leave. 

“When am Ito give you the first sit- 
ting ?”’ he inquired. 

“There is no burry,”’ replied the artist, 
who had his own intentions regarding this 
portrait. 

‘IT am somewhat occupied just now, but 
will let you know when I havea morning 
at liberty. 

“Au revoir!” 

The moment his visitor had left the stu- 
dio Wiertz seized palette and brushes, placsd 
afresh piece of canvas on his ease!, and 
dasbed in the outlines of the portrait from 
memory. 

He painted asif for a wager, while the 
suininer daylight lasted. 

Thanks to his marvellous rapidity of exe- 


| cution, when evening came the picture was 
| ull but tinished. 


He had represented the old Notary seat- 
ed ata table,strewn with papers and parch- 
ments, his full face turned towards the 
spectator. 

The head was brought out in masterly re- 
hef against a shadowed background, and 
painted in the artist's best style; bold, free 
and unconventional, showing no signs of 
its hurried execution. 

The likeness was striking in its fidelity, 
giving not only the features, but the char- 
acter and expression of the original, so 
instinct with 
lite. 

The following morning Wiertz gave the 
finishing touches to bis work, put it in 
aframe, and Gespatched it to M. van 
Spach. 

He iustructed the messenger to wait for 
au answer. 

lie rubbed his bands with pleasure as he 
pictured the old inan’s delight and aston- 
ishinent, and anticipated the sensation 
which tnis tour de force would create in ar- 
tistic circles. 

In due time the messenger returned-- 
with the picture in one hand, and a note in 
the other. 

Wiertz hastily dismissed him, opened the 
letter, and read as follows :— 


‘“Sin,—I begto return 

nary production, which I cannot suppose is 
tended for my portrait, as it bears po sort 
reseu)biance lo ine. 


In art, asin everything else, I like to 


the ‘ 


When the artist recovered froin bis as- 
tonixhment st this remarkable epistie, be 
| burstintoa fit of laughter which made 
the studio ring. 

“His money's worth—ha! ha! 

“Maitre Harpagon has over-reached bhit- 





self for once. 

**He could have sold it for five times what 
it oost him—the benighted old  Philis- 
tine!’’ 

He placed the rejected picture once more 
on the easal, and regarded it long and criti- 
cally, only to become more convinced of 
its merit. 

He «new art-judges would pronounce ita 
chef-d’ceuvre. 

His amusement begun to give place to 
irritation at the iy to which his work 
had been subjected, and vague projects of 
geance rose before bim as he paced 

with bent bead and knitted 
brows. 


Suddenly he sto short, his eyes 
sparkled with :nischievous satistaction at an 

ea which had suddenly occurred w 
him. 

He took up his palette, and set to work 
upon the ure again, adroitly altering 
and retouching. 

In an inerecibly hort space of time it un- 
derweut a startling wetainor i 

While carefully preserving the likeness, 
he had altered the face by exaggerating its 
characteristics ; giving a cunning leer to the 
deeply se. eyes,a grimimer curve tothe 
thin tips, and a scowl to the heavy 
brows. , 

A stubbly beard appeared on the chiu, 
and the attitude became dropping and de- 
crepit. 

ben the notary’s accessories vanished, 
the background becoming the wall of a 
cell, with a barred window. 

While the table, with its liter of papers 
and parchinents, was transformed intoa 
rough bench, beneath which might be dis- 
cerned a pitcher and a loaf. 

When this was achieved to his satisfac- 
tion,the artist signed bis work,and guinmed 
on the fraine a conspicuvus label, with tbe 
inscription :— 

“Imprisoned tor Debt.’ 

Then he sent for a carriage, and drove to 
Melchior’s, the well-known picture dealer 
in the Rue de la Madeleine, whose window 
offers such*constant attraction to lovers of 
art. 

“T have something to show you,” began 
Wiertz. 

“I bave just finished this study, which I 
think is fairly successful. 

“Can you find room for it in your win- 
dow ?”’ 

“Find room for it? : 

“T should think so!”’ replied the dealer, 
enthusiastically. 

“My dear fellow, it is first-rate! 

“[ have seen nothing of yours more 
striking and original—and that is saying 
inuch. 

“What prices do you put upon it?” he 
asked. . 

“] have not yet decided,’’ replied the ar- 
tist. 

“Give it a gocd piace in the window, and 
if a purchaser presents himself let me 
know.” 

The picture was instantly installed in the 
place of honor, and soon attracted a curious 


ven 
the floor, 


arty : 
All day Melchoir’s window was sur- 
rounded. 

Next morning the papers noticed the 
wonderfal picture, and sent fresh crowds to 

ut it. 

Among the rest was a friend of Maitre 
van 8S who could hardly believe his 
eyes on recognizing the worthy notary in 
tunis “questionable shape.”’ 

He hastened at once to inform him of the 
liberty which had been taken with his per- 
son. 

Not tong afterwardsthbe old lawyer burst 
into the shop, startling the proprietor, who 
at once recognized the original of the fam- 
ous picture. 

“Mr. Melchior,’’ began the ‘ntruder, “I 
have been made the victim of a shameful 

ractical joke by one of your olients. 

“It is my portrait, sir, that hangs in your 
window. 

“It is I, sir—I, Maitre van Spach—who 
am held upto ridicule in that infamous 
daub—pilloried for all the world to see as 
an imprisoned bankrupt! 

“If the thing is = at once removed, I 
shal! a to the police.’’ 

At coe threat the picture dealer merely 
siniled. 

“I must refer you to the artist, Monsieur,” 
he returned, coolly. 

“The picture belongs to him, and I can- 
not remove it without his permission.”’ 

To Wiertz’s house went Maitre van 
Spach, in a white heat of rage and indigna- 
tion. 

On entering the studio, he found the 

inter lounging in an arm-chair, smoking 

is afternoon cigar. 

“Ah, it is you, Maitre?’’ was bis bland 
greeting. 

“To what fortunate circumstance am I in- 
debted for this visit ? 





your extraordi- | 


have iy imoney’s worth for my money,and 


I do not choose to pay you the suin of three 
thousand francs for one afternoon's 
work. 

“As you du not consider me worth the 
trouble of painting seriously, I must de- 
cline any further transactions with you,and 
remain, 

“Your obediently, 
° “PETER VAN Sraca.” 


| 





“Pray take a seat. 

“Do you smoke? 

“You will find 
lent.’’ 

‘*Monsieur,”’ interrupted the notary, cut- 


those cigars wxcel- 





ting slort these courtesies With scant cere- | 


mony. 

‘Let us come to the point. 

“There is at this moment in Melchoir’s 
window a picture—e curicature — which 
makes me the :sughiig stock of the 
town, 

“I insist on its being taken out at once,do 
you understand?” 

“Not quite,”’ replied the other imper- 
turbably. 





“Itistrue thereisa pictureof mine at | 


) 





Melchior’s, but I really don’t see how it 
inakes youtridiculous.”’ 

“You don't see? 

“But that picture is my portrait, sir—my 
portrait !”’ 

“Your portrait ?” echoed the other, with 
a look of surprise. 

“Of course it is, any one can see it ats 
glance. 

*“You——” 

**But—excuse ine,’’ the painter interry 
ed, “you said yesterday that it did not 4 


semble you iu the least. 

“See—here is your letter to that ef. 
fect.’’ 

Van Spach coiored and bit his 
feit than be wae caught. Me Me 


“Such being the case,’’ continued Wiertz, 
“and the work being returned on my 
hands, I have a perfect right to dispose of 
it to the best advantage.” 

The notary took a turn across the room, 
to recover his composure. 

“Come,” he said, at length, “let us try 
. arrange this ridiculous affair amica- 

y- 
*] will give you the tbree thousand francs 
at once, and take the horrible thing out of 
the window——” 

“Stay a moment,” interrupted his com. 
panion, ashe flicked the ashes from his 
cigar, and carelessly changed his posi- 
tion. 

“You wust be aware that the picture in 
its present shape is ten times more valuable 
than a imere portrait. 

‘It isnow a work of imagination and in- 
vention and I may own that I consider it 
one of my most successful canvases. 

“IT could not think of parting with it for 
less than fifteen thousaud francs.’’ 

The notary gasped. 

“Fifteen thousand francs! 

*You are joking!”’ 

*Not at all. 

“That is my price; you may take it or 
leave it.”’ 

There was a moment’s 

Then Maitre van 8S 
heel. 

“IT leave it, then! 

“Go to the deuce with your picture!’ he 
retorted, as he left the room, banging the 
door behind him. 

He had not gone many yards from the 
house, however,when he stopped short and 
reflected. 

So long as that ill-omened canvas re- 
mained on view in Melchoir’s window he 
would not know a woiment’s peace. 

The story would be sure to get wiad, and 
even his friends wouid join in the laugh 
against hii. 

He would hardly dare to show his face 
abroad. 

At any sacrifice, this scandal must be 


sto . 

erate thousand francs! 

He fairly groaned as be retraced his steps 
towards ike Lonee 

“Monsieur Wi2rtz,’’ he began, in a con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘1 have reconsidered the 
matter, and—and I agree to your 
terins. 

“JT will take your picture for the sum you 
named.’’ 

Mousieur Wiertz threw away his cigar, 
and rose. 

‘Monsieur, you are very kind. 

“But it happens that I, too, have been 
considering, und a brilliant idea has oc 
curred,to ine.” 

The notary shuddered. 

He dreaded Weirtz’s ‘‘ideas’’ and he had 
a presentiiment that soine fresh disaster was 
in store for him. 

“What is that ?’’ he asked. 

“Asiny picture sees to have madea 
sensation, I think 1 shall advertise 
it to be raffled for at five francs aticket,and, 
that all the town may have a chance of see- 
ing it, I shall hire a comuiissionaire 
carry it through the streets for a day or 
two. 

‘*Not a bad notion, eh?’’ ; 

Maitre van Spach wus speechless with 
consternation. 

**You—you would net do that ?”’ he stam- 
— . 

“Why not 

“I am confident the plan would succeed 
—so confident that I wouldn’t give it up for 
y than thirty thousand francs—money 

own.”’ 

The unfortunate notary burst into a cold 

rspiration, and wiped’ his forehead with 

is handkerchief. 

To see bimself trotted round Brussels ov 
os pays back, labelled “Imprisoned for 

It was like a horribie nigatinare. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, desperately, tak- 
ing out his pocket-book—“here is a cheque 
tor the amount. 

“For heaven’s sake, let me have the pic 
ture, and I Will say no more about it. 

Half an hour afterwards the detestable 
can ves was in his possession. 

It was not until be bad cut it out of 
frame and burnt itto ashes that be felt 
hiunself safe from some fresh mapil 
of the painter’s ven . 

Meantine, Wiertl embed the echeque,and 
after deducting the sum of ten tho 
francs—the price he had first demanded— 
forwarded the rest to the charitable ‘ape 
of the town in the name Maitre veo 
Spach. 
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~ § Handful of Grass. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








DAUGHTER of the ag pp tenn tall 

and most divinel r,”” qu my 

-\ friend Jack Norris, as I stood beside 

* in, a little apart from and out of the crush 
at Mrs. Eilerby’s reception. 

And I turned quite rly at his words, 
tur Jack was not much given to enthusiasm 
about feminine beauty,and I was curious to 
see the dess who haa called forth such a 

Cc. 

ar she wen certainly handsome enough, and 
in some charming indescribable way, at- 
tractive enough to justity his admiration. 

fall, slender, graceful ; simply and inex- 
pensively atti in black, to which her ex- 

visite rose-and-lily skin, and her profu- 
hen of bright golden hair, gave an admir- 
able relief and brightness, she was the 
cynosure of all eyes as she passed quietly 
and gracefully up the long room and seated 
herself at the piano. 
Mrs. Ellerby came forward and spoke to 
her, but I noticed that she introduced her to 
no one, and presently, after a few preliini- 
nary notes upon the instrument, her voice 
arose upon the luil of conversation which 
her entrance had caused,sweet and clear as 
the song ot a bird. 
“Who ia she ?’”’ wasthe universal ques- 
tion. 
Mrs. Ellerby was inclined to be somewhat 
reserved about the matter. 
An old friend and schoolfellow of her 
own, whom reverses of tortune—occasioned 
by her fatber’s failure and death—had left 
dependent upon her musical talents for sup- 
ort. 
“And not herself alone,but her mother 
has to be provided for,’”’ sighed Mrs. Eller- 
by. 

“«“Poor Rose !’’ 

“She ought to have more than a sup- 

rt. 
Peso may command fame and fortune 
with ber yon and such a voice, ’’said Jack 
Norris earnestly. 

“Pray bas she thought of going on the 


stage ?’’ 

He moved away with Mrs. Ellerby, so 
that I did not hear her answer, and as 
looked after him I indulged in a knowing 
sinile. 

l wasa foolish young fellow in those 
days, long years ago, and looked up to Jack 
who was seveval years my senior,as a mode} 
tobe copied anda hero to be sworn 


y 

Chiefly because, while an acknowledged 
favorite of the sex, he had hitherto been 
tound proof against all their wiles and 
charms, ‘“‘charin they never so wisely.”’ 

But I smiled to myself to-night as he 
passed out of my sight, and I marked his 
earnest tone and look of interest. 

“He is caught at last,’’ I said in my heart, 
very knowingly. 

I said it with more reason some two 
mouths later, when I met him, in the coin- 
pany of Miss Rose Lestrange, walking 
along Piccadilly. 

He was too much engaged with his coin- 
panion tw be aware of me, and this time I 
udded to uty former sage observation— 

“He is certainly done for.” 

I ventured to speak to him about the mat- 
ler then next tiie. 

An older man than myself might’ have 
hesitated before he intruded upon Jack’s 
private affairs, but I knew that he would 
both take wore froin me and confide more 
in me than he would in older and _ wiser 
people. 

“You are certainly in love in earnest at 
last, Jack,’’ I said to him,and told him how 


Ihad met him the other day, imyself un- 
seen. 





He looked startled at 
Siniled. 

A curious, 
thought. ‘ | 
_ “In love in earnest,’’ he repeated imus- 
ingly. 

“Yes, I suppose 1 ain, Robert. 

“If there is such a thing as meeting one’s 
fate, I’ve met mine in Rose Lestrange. 

“I’ve said to inyself, ‘I certainly must 
love pei ad why should Teven wish that 
our marriage could be possible?’ Eb?’’ 

I stared at bim. 

“Ien't it possible?” I said. 

“Why, bow can it be?” he answered, with 
some irritation. 

“A poor demon of a literary hack, like 
inyself, can’t take upon himself the respon- 
sibilities of inarriage. 

“I shouldn’t like my wife to be on the | 
Stage, to n with, and yet what right | 
have I to her to sacrifice what may, and 
will, be a brilliant career, for such a huim- 
drum existence as my wife’s must be ? 

‘Heavens! what a sacrifice!” 

“But women look at things so different- 
ly,” I ventured to su 

“I don’t my ape she would think any- 
thing 4 sacrifice that secured your love; 
that 18 of course if she loves you.” 

He moved ‘ 
halt inarticulate and impatient word. 

Ah, yes, she loves me,” he said, with a 
“igh that was alinost a groan. 
“Poor child, she loves me.”’ 


first, and then 


uneasy, doubttul  sinile, I 





T » ‘ 
» watched him curiously as he ran - 
ors over his broad w Lite lorenea 
a8 ; } 
- #6 tried to brush away a_ioad of 
care ¢ aa 


She thinks she can teach music and ' 


full — along,” he said, sadly and fret- 


| own path in life, and it 
| ful one.’ 


in bis seat restlessly, with a | 


fellow like me can’t crush ambition out, 
can’t hide his candle under a bushel for 
love's suke. 

“I suppose’’—slowly and with a certain 
shame—‘‘I suppose it will be ny doom to 
inarry, not for preference at all, but just 
because the girl has money.” 

A sudder comprehension came to me. 
ait= ve gus for instance?” I said, 

cou.dn't Keep conte1 ou f 
mi p tempt t of my 

He heard it,and turned red,but answered 
nothing. 

“A horrid old maid who has ‘riches ga- 
er and nothing else to recominend her- 

“Well,I should never have thought that 
choice possibie to you Jack. 

“But after all I don’t believe you are in 
earnest. 

“Why,any one to see you with Miss Les- 
trange the other day would have been 
i to swear you were already engag- 


He looked at me with something of 
defiance, and spoke sburtly and sullenly 
enough— 

“The fact is that we are engaged,” be 
suid, ‘‘and that’sthe very truth of it.” 

Now although Jack was my senior, and I 
admired him much, I had my own ideas ot 
honor,and of right and wrong. 

I was also, being quite young, very un- 
pulsive. 

No sooner did I grasp the meaning of my 
hero’s words than I arose. 

**You talk like a real scoundrel,’ I said 
a 

“I like you too well to listen to you any 
longer, so good-bye. 

“Being engaged to the lady, and assured 
of her love, you will, I am certain, take 
the ouly course open toan honorable man, 
and marry her. 

_ “Good-bye until you send me an _ invita- 
tion to the wedding. 

And off I went indignatly. 

The invitation to Jack’s wedding came 
some three montbs later. 

It was omrne affair. 

The world laughed at, flattered, despised, 
and envied him. 

The bride was Janet Fergus,a rich oid 
maid. 

I was not there. 

I tried to gain some tidings ot Rose Les- 
tranyge. 

Mrs. Ellerby could only tell me that she 
ana her mother bad disappeared. 

“T think she had some great grief of 
late,” she said, ‘‘that she wanted to hide 
and conquer, and so she has gone away tor 
a while. . 

“Ab, well,she wil - over it. 

“Too many men will sue at my beauty’s 
shrine some day for her to break her true 
heart over one of them.”’ 

As if the whole world of men could com- 
pensate for the loss of the-one beloved. 

I knew instinctively that there wouid be 
no forgetfulness for Rose Lestrange. 

For ten years I never heard of her, nor 
inet my former friend. 

He had prospered exceedingly ; I knew 
that. 

The former “literary hack,” was now the 
editor of a successful magazine, which bis 
wite’s money had founded. 

One day he came suddenly behind me in 
the street and touched my shoulder. 

**Bert,’’ said he, ‘‘shake hands, old man, 
for old tines’ sake, though I was a scoun- 
dre}.’’ 

I shook hands with him. 

A great change in him so touched me that 
all my old regard revived. 

He looked worn and old. 

His voice had a sad tone. 

An air of indescribable weariness and re- 
gret was on him. 

“I spoke hastily,’’ I said to him. 

“T was young and warwu)-hearted. 

“You had aright I aspeeeste choose your 

1as been a success- 


“Over thorns,’”’ he said quietly. 

“7 was whai you called ine, Bert, out of 
your honest heart—a scoundrel’! 

‘More, I was a tool. 

“IT took the husk and threw away the 
kernel. 

“If I could only have kuown that I real- 
lv loved her, and coinpreheuded «all that a 
real love means! 

“IT knew too late. 

“T am punished. ; 

“Ab,” with a singular pathos in bis quiet 
tones, “Heaven kuows I am punished 
enough.” 

Our old friendship was renewed,and grew 
closer than before. 





I think the real fact that I had takén | 


Rose's part against bhimsel!t endeared we lw 

im. 

I knew as no other could what the bond- 
age Was into which he bad sold himself. 

I saw bow little worldly prosperity could 
wake amends for a miserable. home, wherein 
a violent jealous temper kept perpetual 
storms brewing, and for an utte; absence in 
the closest relations of lile of all tender 
syinpatby and love. 

“The bondage was not to last very long 


however. ’ F 

Six mouths after our meeting Mrs. Norris 
died. avd poor J cK, a grave, quiet, grey- 
baired wan, Was 


Ry tral j L Was lO be 
DY & Bil atin 
. a4 ¥ 


els Mad yf 
donna, opce sD ~ Strang 
came shortly afterwards, in U pursait 
ber professional duties, to Lond mn. 

It was from Jack that 1 heard the news. 


He caine into wy office one morning and 


“We know what that ainounts to in prac- | laid @ paper containing the announcement 


: when a family comes along. 
“And there’s her mother to Be cared for 
—0h, it would never'do. 


ae | think I certa: allan 
Gut there's mly love the girl—if ! 


no love in my nature—but a | 


of her appearance before ie. 

The ordinarily grave quiet wan was ex- 
cited, tremulous, and pale. 

‘But is she nersell,’’ be said. 


‘] have followed her career for years pust | 





spough 1 pever told even you, and it is 


e. 

“Ob, Bert, if after all she should have loved 
me well enough to forgive the past ; if after 
all these miserable years a possibility of 
happiness remains to ine ! 
lite? such things ever happen in real 

e 

‘Let us go and see her this evening; she 
will bear no ill-will towards you at 
least,’’ 

She bore no ill-will towards either of 
us. 

Hers was the gentle womanly nature to 
which the bitterness of sorrow is as a whole- 
some tonic draught. 

Strengthening and purifying, but never 
souring, the heart. ie 

We were received at the close of the opera 
in her dressing-room. 

I watched her when Jer grave beautiful 
eyes first fell on her recreant lover's face. 

I saw how quick they were to note the 
change in hiw, and bow it moved her soul 
to pity and forgiveness, 

ere was something in ber look—in her 
voice when ebe addressed him—in her very 
manper of giving him her hana—that as- 
sured me he was wholly forgiven. 

We talked of this and that. 

Avoiding topics nearest to the beart. 

She was far wore beautiful and sweet— 
far more worth winning to-day, I thought, 
then the lovely, blooming girl of niaeteen 
had been ten years ago. 

I found mnysel! wondering at the stran 
kindness fate had shown to wy friend, who 
having met with this pearl in the ocean of 
life, and recklessly cast it away, was going 
to have it restored to his keeping once 
more. 

“For that will be the end of it,of course,”’ 
I decided mentally. 

“She loves hiin still, though half uncon- 
sciously. 

“Very soon the old affection will revive, 
all the stronger and deeper for the sorrow 
that quenched it years ago. 

“Jack isa lucky fellow—luckier than he 
deserves, perbaps, and yet—le has suftered 
enough.”’ 

It appeared not though, from the se- 
quel. , 

He was listening to her, gazing at her 
with a brighter face than he had worn for 
years past, and with his whole soul in bis 
ey es. 

I think it was sow ething in bis expression 
that must have startled her, and made her 
say suddenly—apropos of nothing at all, 
but with a burning blush. 

“T beard of your wmarriage, Mr. Norris, 
years ago; your wile——”’ 

He leant forward,and with sudden excite- 
meut, laid a band upon her round white 
arin. 

“Did you hear of my wilte’s death?’ 
heasked. 

I saw ber features chanye. 

A sudden paleness chased the blush 
away, and gazing at hin, the old soft love 
lignt dawned in her startled eyes—she drew 
back shrinkingly, and clasped her hands. 

“Dead !”’ she inurmured. 

“Oh, my Heaven, what have we done 
with our lives? 

“Dead ! 

“And you are——’”’ 

“Free!” be cried. 

“And, oh, Rose, need I tell you how I 
have repented of the past? 

‘“*W hat day bas there been through these 
long ten years in which I have not thought 
of you, longed for you, loved you, to my 
punishment, ny misery, and despair?) Oh 
Rose, ny love 1’ 

They had forgotten my presence. 

Iwaw him seize her bands and cover thein 
with kisses—saw ber uraw theniaway and 
rise—white, agitated, trembling. 

“You must not, you inust not; it is too 
late, you do not know ’ she inurmured, 
and then the door suddenly flew open. 

Anelderly gentleman entered—a quiet 
pleasant-looking man, who bowed, to the 
lady and her friends and easy, kindly, 
foreign grace. 

“Pardon!” be said affably, to us all; then 
addressing Rose—"Whenever you sare 
ready, uy dear, tbe carriage waits; but do 
pot let me uiterrupt you.”’ 

She went to him instantly and clung to | 
his arin, ] thoughtas one in peril mightcling | 





| tou steadfast rock ; there was a distur- 


i 


bance in ber beautiful face that mirrored 
the trouble of her soul. 

Hud ber old love eome back, froin a dead | 
past into the loving present, to wreck ber | 
happiness a second Line ? 

1 feared so—tor, in soine deep true bearts 
the first love, thought it may sleep, will 
never die—and of that number was 
Kose. 

Honor, purity, self-respect, the love of 
many, would be hers, but what of content- 
ment? what of peace? 

Alas! 

i fear she will know these nv more, until 
her aching, yearning beart shall fall asleep 
ugain. 

‘This isimy husband,’ she said tremu- 
lously; then to nimn—*Ernem, the gentle- 
men are valued triends, but to-night, be- 
eause I aus not weil atall, they will excuse 


us. 

‘“(jood night, dear old triends,”’ than wit 
one sua fi ure ny wl it Jack’s 1 

i 7 | 

ars 
of coi alist 

Silently he wffered ine bis band. 

“You want to be alone,’ | said. 


“Ali right, dear old fellow,” and beturn- 
ed and left ine. 

Next morning be leit the city, and re- 
mained away until Madlle. Rosita’s engage- 
ment ended. 

I was at the opera often, and al ways noted 
how her beautiful eyes lighted at sight of 


me, wistful, eager, looking for one who 
never came. 

Once only she asked ine, “Where is he?” 
and when when I answered, “He has gone 
away,’’ the sof eyes swam with tears. 

“So best !"’ she sighed. 

“May Heaven give him what is denied to 
ine—forgettul ness,’’ 

Not one reproach. 

She would have had him happy, if sbe 
could, although he had blighted bap- 
piness, 


This was four years ago—Jack, wholly 
absorbed in business cares—heaping up 
wealth which no wite or child will share— 
never spoke of her, and might have fi 
ten her, for all I know—I myself had well- 
nigh done so—when, last night,a paragraph 
in an evening paper recalled her to mem- 


ory. 

She bad died in some southern city, and 
the paper described her funeral. 

Poor sweet Ronse. 

This morning Jack came into my office, 
looking haggard, worn, and pale; I put 
the paper before him without a word. 

He glanced at it, and turned his eyes 
away, then arose and stood looking out of 
the window towards the sky. 

“I was there, Bert,"’ he said quietly. 

“I stood by when they lowered my dar- 
ling into her grave, 

“I’ve just come back. 

*Do you know what | thought while they 
were burying her ? 

“T thought of what you called me fifteen 
years ayo. ’ 

“If I had been an honorable man, my 
darling wight have been living and bappy 
to-day, and 1—ob Heaven,I inight henehen 
a wile whom I adored, a home that would 
have seemed like heaven, children tocheer 
and coufort my latter days, instead of 
this,’’ 

He pulled out a folded paper from his 
breast and showed ine its contents—a hand- 
ful of grass from her grave. 

I was silent; what could I say to com- 
fort him, when he had spoken the truth? 

An old line floated through my memory, 
“Let bim who meets with a pearl in the 
ocean of life, take heed how ne casts it 
away.’’ 

Poor Jack ! remorse came all too late, nor 
will time comfort him, for now his youth 
and hey-day are past, and a lonely old age 
awaits hit. 

I suppose that handful of grass from 
Rose’s grave will go with him to his own. 
Strunge inconsistency of human nature; he 
koved her, and pierced her heart with a 
wound that bled for ever in his own. 

An bonorable wan in all other relations 
of lile—just, conscientious, bonest, pure, to 
Rose Lestrange—a “pearl among women,”’ 
and the woman of his love, he was—by his 
own act and lips confessed—a scoundrel. 
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New Publications. 

Messrs. James R. Omgood & Co., have just 
published avery pretty little pamphlet, 
containing Col. George EK. Waring’s famous 
horse story, “Vix,’’ which the London 
Spectator characterized as “genuinely pa- 
thetic.” Every adinirer of the *noblest 
friend of nan’’should own a copy of “Vix.” 
Price 10 cents. For sale by Lippineott & Co. 

. MAGAZINES. 

The North American Review tor August 

opeus with a very spirited discussion of the 


| subject of “Moral Instruction in the Public 


Schools,’’ by the Rev. Dr. R. Heber New- 
ton. Henry D. Lioyd exposes the tricks 





and frauds of speculation in grain, **Woman 


| in Polities,”’ by ex-Surgeon-General Wun. 


A. Hainmond, is «a caustic discussion of cer- 
tain tacts of nervous organization which in 
his opinion render the fernale sex unfitted 
for participation in public affairs, Hon. 
Francs A. Walker reviews “Hetiry 
George's Social Fallacies,”’ criticizing in 
particular his doctrines regarding land- 
tenure andrent. The evils resulting from 
“Crude Methods of Leyisiation,’’ both na- 


| tional and State, are pointed out by Simon 
| Sterne ; Charles F. Wingate writes of The 


Unsanitary Homes of the Rich,” and there 
isa joint discussion of “Science and Prayer,”’ 
by President Galusha Anderson and Thad- 


deus B. Wakeman. Published at 30 Lafay- 
jette Plaee, New York, and tor sale by 


booksellers generally. 


The August Wide Awake is more than 


| usually attractive in itsart department. It 


contains witha very pretty frontispiece by 
Jessie Curtis Shepard called The Button 
Charin and following comes a story by 
Sophie May of The Runaway Rings. A 
Castie in Spain, by Mary FE. Wilkins, is a 
iong and fanciful ballad accompanied with 
eight full page drawings by Alfred Brennan 


|} aud there are three tull page pictures of 


Through Spain on Doukey Back, by Bod- 
fish, who also furnispes fourteen drawings 
for Isabel Sinithson’s paperon The Lights 
of Paris. Ainong the inany other articles 
in prose and verse are Surt Bathing at 
Newport, bv Henry Sandham; Adelaide 
Proetor’s Lost Ch i with a full page 
i Mrs.C’ella Thaxtor’s 


4 | r mpuS lrawilt 


lrawing Pu 
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Liver, Kidney aad Bright's Disease. 


\ wedicine that destroys the gerin or 
cause of Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidney 
and liver Complainta, and has power to 
rvot them out of the systein, is above all 
price. Such a medicine is Hop Bitters, and 
positive proof of this can be found by one 
trial, or by asking your neighbors who 


| bave been cured by it. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


ALL A MISTAKE. 





BY PIPKIN. 





H, that glorious summer time! 


The tair June sky, radiantand tender 


in its brooding, like the face of a lov- 
ing inother. 

oe the earth was joyous as a bappy 
child—ay, joyous as we were, Jessie and I, 
twin sisters of seven, with the Lady Doret- 
ta Sophia, our doil, between us, 

Far away over the downs a lark was sing- 
ing, and the cuckoo's cry fell on our ears as 
we tripped along the hayfield, among the 
newly-cut grass, to the 
where the hay had been carted and carried 
away. 

True, our sensitive little hearts yearned 
with a balf-sorrowful regret as we bent over 


the expiring daisies, so like dying babes| 


with half-closed eyes. 
But who could really be sad among all 


this beauty of lights and lovely tints, here, | 


there, and everywhere, with the river 


shimnmering, and calling to us not 80 very | 


far away, thatnow was the time to be 


happy? 


of weary weakness, we, her littie daugh- 
ters, were ina rapture of expectation of 
soon seeing ber again,to beour own bright, 
laughing tnamina, as of old. 

And the Lady Doretta Sophia was glad, a 
constant simper wason her fair wax face, 
as we went along toour shady nook under 
the povlars. 

O rone brother and 
among the towers, 

We could see him running here and there 
about thetn. 

But now ne espied us, and ere we 


tease, 


were 


well settled in our favorite retreat, down he | 


caine runtity to us, 

“Now,” said be, mischier in his eye,*I've 
a jolly treat tor the Lady Doretta Sophia; 
In going tosend her a trip in my boat, all 
down the river.’ 


“Ob, you won't!” cried Jessie, with a} 
gasp, ‘ you'll make her ill; she’s never had 
asail in her iife.” 

“All the more reason why she should be- 
gin. 

“Come along, old lady,’’ returned the 


provoking boy inaking a grab at the wee, 
sinilingg Uliing. 

“You know she'll be wrecked, 
sban't wo.’ 

I said this in 


and she 


a resolute, though halt- 


laughing way, tor, oh, we loved him and | 


his very teasing, too, this only nine-year- 
old brother of ours! 

“Pooh! Mayyie, do you think I'd take a 
lady atrip to wreck her—and a titled lady, 
too?" was the retort. 

“We know you're a teasing, troublesome 
—" began Jessie. 

“Spare yourt’s and your adjectives, my 
good woman,” he said, laughingly 
rupting her, 

“But now, this is 
grand lady hersell, 

“Will vou go, my liege lady?’”’ he ques- 
tioned, going down on one Kuee before the 
dell, 

“Well, silence means consent 
world over! 

“Come along, sweet lady,’’ and he tade 
a dasb at her, to snatch ber away, at which 
we screqined and protested, defending her, 
halt laughing, halt crying. 

Then the saucy fellow, having had his 
fun, as he terined it,turned on his heel and 
sauntered away, saying, as a last shot at 
us, thathe would get old Tibby to go the 
voyage instead. 

“Yes, do! she'll jump out,” I shouted 
after him. 


fuir—we'll ask 


all the 


together. 


“Dear little darling, she don’t want to go | 


sailing with a naughty romp of a boy,” 
said 1, bestowing a kiss on the pet’s rosy 
wax lips. 

“See Jessie, she's laughing at him—actu- 
ally laughing.” 

And we set to work and inade ber acrown 


ogg nt of loveliness, and our hearts leaped 
or joy. 
“Miss Maggie! 


over the hay field. 


Ah, we knew only too well what that | 


meant. 
Miss Johnson, our governess, had urrived, 
and we inust away to lessons, 
‘’Tis a pity to take the happy little dar- 
7 said Jessie. 


ee how she she enjoys being out otf 


doors, and bow proud she looks in her 
wreath. ; 
“We'll leave: ber here until after les- 


sons. 
“Harry’ll not guess she’s here, so she'll 
come to no harin; and, besides, he will be 
at Lis lessons, too.” 
He had lessons away 
the v¥ 
So we left if Gariits still stil 


at our rector’s, in 


' 
bage 


Deauti! 
a ) } ‘ ~ ‘ } t r iiswiv- 


ing. 


N WwW, atles 8 4. for nee our tn 


t therly 
INStiNGetsA were al fault 


We torget our darling, the Lady Doretia 


Sophia—tiuot ber, though Harry’s face 
wusapicture o mischief ull dinner-time; 
ay, forget ber, Wil we went, as was our 


wout, w lay ber in ber cot for ber 


noon's sleep. 


And then—oh! our feet were winged as 


home ineadow, , 
| 80 terrible? 


| checked in our young hearts, an 
| this was to be the uprooting-time. 


| ness were about us, a8 we washed 


Harry, was 


inter- | 


the 


| she had torn the kite, but . 
| ber eyes I thought it quite li 
“Miss Jessie!’ called Kitty, our maid, | ° 


after- 
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| 
we sped away to our retreat among the | 


poplars, 


startied eves! 
Gurchitdish hearts were riven, 
speak 
“Out 
ebild lav « tangled bundle of soiled finery 
and warred beauty. 


Oh, children, what a sight met our or, | 
° a | knew more than we, the sky looked sol- 
so to! emn and watchful; and we, two poor, 

| morseful little maidens,all alone,with none 
jet, our darling, our best-beloved | 














“Oh, H , Harry, Harry!" we cried, 
weeping and wringing our hands. 
But the river only murmured that it 


re- 


tw make reply. 
We gatherea up the knile, the striny,and 


| tne book, as if they were the possessions of 


Her poor disfigured tace, upturned w us | the dead. . 


as we bent over her, seemed to plead with 
us to love ber still, thuugh shorn of her 
loveliness, 

Her once siniling blue eyes—they pierced 
our very souls. 

Who had done this? 

There was no one near who could answer 


us. 
Old Red Back, the cow was feeding near 
—that was all. 
Was Harry cruel enough to do anything 


Yes, it must be he. 

Ah, there he was, not far off, spying at 
us. 

A wicked anger leaped to our childish 
hearts, we rushed up to him, and confront- 
ed him with [ know not what of re- 
proach. 

But he only laughed, and deciared he'd 
not harmed the senseless thin 


We said that we believed ei was false, 


and that we’d do to hiin as he had done to 
So we were, for inamina was away at the | 
seaside, growing strong again, after nonths | 


us. 
I fear that our mother’s illness had al- 
lowed inany any evil weed to grow un- 


perbaps 


Yes—anger, inalice, and tinuch a 
an 
mended our darling’s soiled and torn gar- 
ments, and tried to patch up and restore 
her tnarred beauty. 

We gave her a bath, but her poor sad face 
looked even more pallid and worn; then 
we laid her to sleep, sorely troubled little 


| mnothers as we were, hoping much froin a 


long night's sleep. 

And we, too, went to bed, letting the sun 
go down upon our wrath, for we never for- 
gave Harry, never spoke to him all tea- 
tine, never gave hitn a good-night kiss on 
the landing,as had always been our custom 
before. 

I know he felt it, yet he, too, stole away 
sulky and ill at ease, to bed, and on the 
inorrow all was as yesterday—the sunshine 
as golden, the earth as glad, only our poor 
durling would ever be a faded beauty, and 
we were sorrowful and full of anger against 
Harry. ; 

Lessons and dinner ; then Harry 
caine rushing tous, full of wrath, a8 we 
walked in the garden. 

“So you've done it, you wicked, resent- 
ful little bodies,’’ said he. 

Then he sobbed as I had never seen him 
sob before. 

‘Done what?” I asked, balf in pity—half 
—ah!ithe other hals of what I. felt .was 
wicked exultation, 

‘Torn my kite to pieces."’ 

I knew how be prized his beautiful kite, 
whattime he had spent over the adorning 
of it. 

How we girls had so often and often en- 
joyed going in the spring days, over the 
breezy downs, to see him fly it. 

“Ah, now you can feel as well as we,’ 
said Jessie, flippantly. 

Her tone inaddened him. 

“I will never like either of you again—I 
won't, I won’t!"’ he cried. 

And yet the torrent of tears which  fol- 
lowed his words seemed to contradict 
thern, 

He seemed nearly hysterical in his excite- 
ment. 

“And we will not like you either,’’ I re- 
torted. 

Oh, why did I say it? 

I did not mean it. 

Not like my beautiful sunny-haired bro- 


| ther? 
Then we settled down to have a cosy tine | 


My heart yearned after him the next mo- 
ment, as he turned away with such a duinb 


pain in his once sunny blue eyes ax 1 had | 


never seen there before, 
seen since, 

And yet I never called him back—never 
told bim 1 did notznean it. 

I let bin go away in the sunlight, out at 


nor have never 


| the garden gate, through the meadow 
of dog roses, late honeysuckles, and many | 
sweet buds and flowers, until she was a) 


where tie river flowed on turbulent an 
deep. 

I never questioned Jessie as to whether 
the light in 
kely that she 
had 

So we sauntered about with our baby in 
our arms, and anon it was tea-time and 
sundown, and Harry not back. 


him down by the river; it seemed he had 
never returned. 


Jeasie and I looked into each other’s eyes | 


and sped away down to the river bank, 
when Kitty said to cook that he must be 


sought for; cook shook her head and looked | 


this way and that. 

The afterglow was u 
and the gu 
we linger 


pon the 
ling river, but it faded while 
there, the gloomy evening 


making us shiver, as it came creeping about | 


us like a mystery. 

And here were his knife and a ball 
string, and a step farther a book he had 
been reading, the marks of his feet here 
and there on the soft, yielding bank. 

Here were the prints of his feet, a confu- 
sion of impressions,and the signs of a strug- 
gle, as if he had slipped and fallen in. 

Our imagination was terribly active; we 
clung to each other in childish remorse and 
terror. 


of 


Ob! bad he been rushing along, in his an- | 


er and sorrow, and missed his 
alllen in? 


And we had parted with those wicked. 
wicked words. 


Dg and 








Who says children do not feel and suffer 
anguish of spi: it? 

I know we mourned over our croel words 
with a keener anguish than I have ever felt 
since. 

And, when we went round to the stable 
and wept over the torn kite, as if it were 
another death to be bemnoaned, a more rap- 
turuus joy swept upto us than has ever 
crowned our young lives since that even- 
ing, and many have been vouchsafed to 
us. 

For down the ladder from the loft above 
lumbered Harry, reused, I dare say, by 
our moans and sobs, 

“There, don’t be such sillies. 

“What's done can’t be undone—let’s be 
frienas,’’ said he, slapping us each on the 
shoulder. ; 

“Ob Harry,we thought you were drowned 
—we thought—”’ 

We were both clinging to him,and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Well, I never knew of such muddles of 
things as girls. 

“Drowned! 

“TI only crept a into the loft to have a 
snooze, and oversiept myself. 


“But, say, I didn’t spoil her ladyship's | 


pretty face and toggery. 
“And we never. tore your kite,’’ 
penitent Jessie, laughing in her joy. 


said 


“No, *twas the cow,” said Joe, the shoe- | 


boy, coming in at the mo:nent. 


“1 see Red Back beat Miss Dollie out of | home in a box occupied by wartins. 


shape and forin. 

“‘T see ber do it, and I drove her back to 
her own field over the river, but 1 left the 
doll for the young ladies to find. 

‘And as for the kite, Towser did that a 
week ago, the young rompin’ tl.ing.” 

Then it was all a mistake. 

And we wrung one another’s hands in to- 
ken of torgiveness. 

“Somebody bad mounted the young aay 
in a tree—I see herthere afore Red Bac 
took her. 

“She must have tore her down a nibblin’ 
at the trees, but she couldn’t bave put her 
there first,’’ chuckled Joe. 

“Ah,well,I perched her there,’’contessed 
Harry, a ring of merriment in bis tone,too; 
“T thought she’d enjoy a see-saw in the 
nice, fresh air—but, honor bright, girls, 1 
meant no barm.” 

‘Lhe moonlight was about us, as we went 
towards the house—it seemed to be some- 
thing purer pleading with us to beware of 
any hasty words, hard, unkindly thoughts; 
but to put on blessed Charity, because 
Charity suffereth long and is kind, and is 
not easily provoked. 

I believe patience began to have her per- 
fect work within us from that time, and 
when we tailed, one look at our poor, faded 
Lady Doretta Sophia recalled us to our- 


—— i © <a 
THINGS, THINGS, THINGS.—The coldest 
thing in the world—The kitchen oilcloth to 
your feet in a winter's night. 
The hottest thing—A raisin lying in 
ambush in a mouthful of hot plum pud- 


ding. 
The dullest thing — A funny news- 


r. 

P*Phe longest thing— Your friend’s favorite 
story. 

The shortest thing—The memory of the 
perpetual borrower. 

The biggest thing—the fortune you expect 
to make by stock speculation. 

The sinallest thing—The fortune which 
you do make. 

The toughest thing—The young wife's 
pie-crust. 

The softest thing—The conversation 
which passes between a duck and a 


deary. 

The highest thing—The mercury in the 
thermometer, about this time. 

The hardest thing—The bit ot bone that 
you “come right down on,’”’ when eating 


“—— 
The easiest thing—Lying. 

The tightest thing—The marriage tie ; 
that is to say, it to be, but now itis the 
loosest. 


The prettiest thing—Look in the mirror, 
and you will see it. 
. The brightest thing—The sun’s light shot 


Nobody knew where he was; all had seen into your eye as it comes reflected from the 


piece of looking-glas3 in the hands of the 
inischievous small =x. 

The silliest thing— ope that wealth 
produces happiness. (Wouldn’t you like 
to be knock: silly, provided the money 
caine? 

The treshest thing—You know him; he 


wanders | is everywhere. 


The stalest thing—Coinmon sense. 

The quickest thing—The flea. 

The slowest thing—An amateur drama 
by amateur perforiners. 

The heaviest thing—A long sermon on a 
hot Sunday. 

The lightést thing—A lover’s vow. 

The tLickest thing—Your tongue when 
coming home from the “lodge.” 

The wettest thing—The foot 
emall boy with a new pair of 
boots. 


of the 
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Many bodily ules result from habitual 
constipation, and a fine constitution nay be 
broken and rumed by simple neglect. 
There 1s no medicine equal to Ayer’s Pills 


i, 





to correct the evil, and restore the organs 


© natural, healthy, and regular action. 





+ wreaths and votive offerings 





| venation of the flower 


rubber | 
} 


| cially Bright's Disexwse, 


[_——_ 


A BATTLE OF BIRDs. 





HE fact that bluebirds often 
session of boxes reared for the neat 
is the cause of tmuch contention = 
tween the two species. 

But the almost universal belief that the 
bluebird is too mnuch for the martin is, 
cording to my experience, very correct, > 

In this latitude bluebirds often remai 
with us during the winter, and the ~~ 
always be heard warbling their p | 
—— weg babs te days in February, 

n they tnake and seek places 
to build tneir nests—a bolle 1a which 


apple-tree 
vacated wood pecker hole, a marity box, A. 
even a gourd with a hole in it and placed g 
few feet above the ground is enough 
for thein. 


At first they are very timid, but as noth. 
ne F molests them they become. wore 
bo . 


However, they do not like to hay 
neighbors, and the males often enanee ‘+ 
fearful combats even when their respective 
places of abode are several rods apart. 

They begin the attack in the air, and fal). 
ing tothe ground continue the struggle 
until exkausted. 

I have often approached within a few fee 
of them and watcbed them several mij). 
utes. 

Sometimes they wil! lie by each othe; 
panting for some tine and then renew ti, 
en eiment. 

ut the martin does not put in an a fe 
ance till late in March. , vps 

First the tnales and some days later the 
females, : 

At first the martin is very timid, especia)- 
ly the female, and where the bluebirds 
have yossession of a box it is very easy gen. 
erally to hold the inartins ut bay, but no 
bluebird would dare to make himself at 


But sometimes the martins grow very 

In the spring the bluebirds took posses. 
sion of the bos which stands in front of the 
door where I ain .writing. 

We placed anof.ier box about three rods 
distant from the first box, which was soon 
occupied by martins. 

At nrst there was some sparring between 
the birds but finally they settled down, and 
I expected everything to go on nicely, but 
one evening just beloré sundown another 
male martin arrived, and at once made san 
attack on the bluebirds, which were then 
incubating. 3 

Several times the birds fell to the grouna 
but the martin is too high-minded to wal- 
low in the dirt, so he was immediately on 
the —— 

At nighttall the bluebirds were in peace- 
ful possession of their fort. 

The next morning I was up early to see if 
the martin would renew the attack. 

Inafew minutes the martin swooped 
down to the box, and was promptly met by 
the bluebird. . 

They flew forcibly against each-other tell, 
but the martin was up again and at the box, 
followed by the bluebird. 

Severa! times they caine to the ground, 
but-each time the martin sought the box 


again. 

Svon the bluebird paused a inoment on 
the ground. 

It was a fatal pause. 

The martin got intothe box, and sat in 
one the doors, 

The bluebird renewed the fight, and got 
the martin by the footand drew hiin out, 
but like an arrow he was in again. 

This tine he kept bis feet out of the way 
and presented h’ wide-spread jaws. 

Both bluebirds flew at him, but he woul! 
catch and hold theim until they were gladt: 
get away. 

Al) day the tight was kept up, bat thai 
evening the bluebirds retreated. 

In two or three days the martin found « 
fernale which took the precaution to throw 
out the eggs of the bluebirds. 

Now, all day long the bluebirds sat on 4 
peach tree near by, uttering a plaintive cry, 
so I nade another box and placed it scarce- 
ly higher than my head. 

In an hour the »bluebirds were cheertu! 
and soon begain to build. 

The young bluebirds have been out sev- 
eral days. and there are young imartins 10 
the other box. M. 8. 

> —— <a 

LEAVES AND GRASSES.—A curious @X- 
pertinent bas recently been tried with 
taken from the 
tomb of an Egy king, where they bad 
been drying for three thousand five hun- 
dred years. Under jadicious inanipulation 
in hot water the dry cells swelled inte their 
original plumpness, and the leaves.attached 
to cardboard and treated like recent speci- 
mens, were exhibited at a late suviree of the 
Royal Society. Not only were the forus 
of the leaves so far restored that they could 
be botanically identitied, but the intricate 
petals could be 
plainly traced, the coloring of lilies, lark- 
spurs, and other flowers was displayed,#""' 
even the distinctive odors of some spe 
inens were preserved. In general, these 
old leaves and grasses were the same 4 ° 
similar species to-day. 

— <= — 

THE thief has his excuse ; 

good by stealth. 
<< © ~<a 
Fear Not. 


All kidney and urina 


he would 


plaints, espe 
iabetes and Liver 
troubles, Hop Bitters will surely and a 
ingly cure. Cases exactly like your rtetos 
have been cured in your own neigh oy 
hood, and you can” find reliable Fon 
+ heme of what Hop Bitters has an 
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RAINY EVENING. 





BY r.y 





nt shadows darkening fall, 
piper dear ! against thy thrall 
My heart strives all in vain. 
Yet wherefore strive against my mood? 
i cannot silence, If I would, 
The softly falling rain. 


at such an hour, on such an eve 
Bright hopes, that yet I only grieve, 
Sprang up to fade and wane. 
Ab, never more, hand clasped in hand, 
Shall we within the doorway stand 
And watch the falling rain. 


Yet still the sweetness of that hour 
Returns, with all its wonted power 

Of mingled joy and pain, 
When, dropping down from window-eaves, 
Or gently falling on the leaves. 

1 hear the summer rain. 


QOcruel memory ! thas to bring 

That glad brief hour, with bitter sting, 
Back to my heart again ; 

Those parting words of fond regret ; 

With glad pretext, love lingering yet, 
Unmiadful of the rain. 


Ab! brief, indeed, poor aching heart, 
The joy those fickle hopes impart ; 
Brief follows in their train, 
Nay, nay, my heart take upward wing. 
Ocruel memory! thy sting 
Shall vanish with the rain. 


Though sadder seem the songs [ trill, 

Yet, sorrow, with its plaintive thrill, 
Adds sweet ness to the etrain ; 

As fragrant perfumes softly flow 

From hawthorn blossoms bending low, 
Beat down by wind and rain. 

i ee 


QUITS. 











HERE happened to be a snug party of 

commercial gentlemen assembled in 
the commerciai room of,an inn in an Eng- 
lish South-country town, one winter even- 
inga few years ago. 

The cloth had been rejpoved from the ta- 
ble, the customary toasts had been duly 
honored, and the company,some half dozen 
innumber, had drawn their chairs round 
the fire, lit their pipes, and each with his 
glass of ale at his elbow, had evidently 
made up his mind to be as comfortable and 
as cosy as possible. 

The conversation was being monopolized 
by Mr. Hicks, a vulgar, puffy-faced, bald- 
headed man, with a large expanse of shirt- 
front and much ostentatious jewelry, who 
was standing with his back to the fire, his 
hands tucked under his coat-tails in the or- 
thodox British fashion. The other men, 
who were all younger, were listening with 
the respect due to a representative of the 
old school of commercials, hazarding occa- 
sionally an approving remark, dutifully 
laughing at every joke, but in no way in- 
terfering with the great man’s periods. 

He was very moody and silent at dinner, 
and the young fellows saw that something 
had gone wrong with him, as he scowled 
terribly over his food, and only answered 
with fierce grunts the questions put to 
him. 

Afterwards, when, according to custom, 
the chairs were drawn 19und the fire and 
the best part of the day begun, Mr. Hicks 
rose majestically, and, assuming his usual 
position in front of the "re, prefaced his 
thunders with a little ‘‘Ahem!’’ 

“Gentlemen, it is with regret, strongly 
mixed with disgust, that I am forced to ad- 
dress you upon a certain subject—upon a 
subject which is as disagaeeable to me as it 
must be humiliating to such of you as are 
concerned. In short, some of you, taking 
& mean advantage of my attempt to amuse 
you last night, ’ave been playing me a ur- 
der’and trick.’’ 

The gentlemen thus addresed took the 
pipes from their mouths and gazed at Mr. 
Hicks with amazement. 

He continued : 

“The day for that sort of thing has gone 
by, and it ill becomes members of an hon- 
ored profession to indulge in tricks of which 
& schoolboy would be ashamed. To be 
plain with you, gentlemen, I have been 
passed off in the town as a lunatic,and con- 
sequently have found the doors of my most 
important customers shut against me—just 
think of it!’ 


In spite of the serious manner in which | 


Mr. Hicks spoke, there was a very percepti- 


ble smile on the faces of the young men 
round him, which he was not slow ‘ 

. see nothing to laugh at in it, gentle 
‘men, he continued, suppressing with diff 


culty his rising wrath; “im fact, there are 


some of you who will probably have very 
good reasons for regretting it, when [ tell 
you that unless I find out which of you is 
the offender, I shall write to your respect 


ivelemployers, with a view of having the 
matter thoroughly gone into." 

One and all declared that they were ut- 
terly ignorant of the matter, and with such 
energetic protestations against the iniquity 
of the trick, that Mr. Hicks was forced to 
believe them. 

‘‘Perhapa the little old gentleman who 
waswriting at the side-table last night 
knows something about it,’’ suggested one 
of the accused. 

Mr. Hicks rang for a waiter. 

‘Waiter,’ he said, ‘‘is the gentleman who 
came in here last night from the coftee-room 
in the ‘ouse?’’ 

“Mr. Brownsmith,sir—O no, sir; he went 
away this mornin’; and he give me this pote 
to give to you, not before evenin’,’’ replied 
the waiter. 

“Mr. Brownsmith! Is that his name?’ 
cried Hicks, in a faint voice. 

‘*Yes,sir,’’ answered the waiter; ‘‘he owns 
half the town, sir, and was here lookin’ af- 
ter his property.”’ 

Mr. Hicks opened the note, and read as 
follows : 


My Dear Str—You were good enough, 
some forty years ago, to play me a trick 
that might have ruined any other man for 
life, or at least have retarded his progress 
very seriously. [am not very vindictive; 
but I never forgave you for it, more espe- 
cially as I have had no opportunity of re- 
paying you. We are at last quits. You 
are beyond the reach of actual harm now, 
as I presume you have teathered your nest 
pretty comfortably in forty years; but as a 
man is never too old to learn a leseon, I 
hope by the return trick I have played you 
this morning, that you have learned one. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL BROWNSMITH. 


brains of Gold. 


It is wisdom to think,and folly to sit with- 
out thinking. 

Who assails his competitor with abuse in- 
jures his own business, 

Prosperity makes friends, but whether 
they be real adversity will decide, 

To what atrocities cannot that mind reach 
which is impelled by selfish avarice. 

Comparison, more than reality, 
men happy, and ean wake them wretched. 

Conscience is the anthem of the soul, but 
the passions are under the control of the body. 

To be able to enjoy art truly and fully, is 
an indication that there is some good within us, 

He is good that does good to others. If 
he suffers for the good he does, he is better still, 

Men who mind their own business usu- 
ally succeed, because there is so little competition, 

Nothing is more dangerous than a friend 
without discretion; even a prudent enemy its prefer- 
able. 

If the wages of sin is death, some old 
sinners we know of are a long time drawing their 
salary. 

The darkest chapter in the nature of man 
is the tendency to pull down the reputation of his fel- 
low man, 

Competition is the cause of all progress; 
it is the great force of industrial activity, the source 
of our power, 

Courage is frequently to be simply the 
absence of fear, Yet, if there were yo fear, there 
would be no room for courage. 

+ Necessity compels us to seek bread 
through honest labor; but if we obtain it’ by dishon- 
erable methods it beeomes poison. 

“You see ] never contradict, and I some- 
times forget,’’ said Lord Beaconsfield, when asked 
why he was # favorite of the Queen, 

The greater the fear, the more sublime is 
that courage which can stand firm in its presence and 
unsbrinking!y pursne the path of duty, 

Many are ambitious of saying grand 
things—that Is, of being grandilequent. Eloquence 
is speaking out—a quality few esteem, and fewer aim 
at. 

The men in every community who labor 


most sigeerely for the good of the people are the 
most independeat jp their own convictions and prin- 


ciples, 
A larger, deeper sympathy and compas- 


sion with those who are weak, erring and sinful, is 
the best safeguard we cau have against coutaminat- 








makes 


ing influences. 





If anything ever may «affect your eye, 


| you instantly have it removed; but If your mind is 


disordered you postpone he term of cure foram in- 


definite period. 
Duty before pleasure is what satisfies the 


pleasure the 


work g ma 


eae neces- 
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gadus beigg imperfect) Eaderesoue 
are tered inte, This 


aed fully expressed when they 

gaa be, and should be, guarded against, 

| After all that is said and written sbout 

| the education of the young, there would seem to be 
one point which is not sufficiently heeded, and that is 
the discovery and encouragement of the natural tal- 

ent, taste, or genias of the pupils. 
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EVENING POST. 





~ Femininities. 


Beauty is the first present nature gives to 
a woman, aad the Gret it takes away. 


It is said that ‘God Bless our Boarding 
House, '* has never been worked in worsted. 


The average girl witha big hat loaded 
with Gowers and feathers, stems ali head till you talk 
to her. 


There is death to bangs in every breeze 
that biows from France. Parisian beauties now wear 
their hair combed back from the forehead. 


A Western woman gives all the bottles 
and worn-out skirts about the house to the poor, and 
wonders how big her bank account is above. 


Cortland, N. Y., youths, who never had 
the slightest hint of hair on their faces, get shaved 
every dav by the female barber there. All pasties 
seem to enjoy it, 


An impecunious young man has started a 
story that some ice cream Is now made from white 
clay; but the girls are aot bound to believe every- 
thing they hear. 


It is a mean wretch who will slyly drop 
a hair switch In a car loaded with wowen, and then 
smile as he sees every woman make a grab tor the 
back of her head whee she notices it. 


A young woman in an Ohio town has 
married her brother's wife's father. When last seen 
she was busy with a compassand dictionary trying to 
find out what relation she was to herseif. 


Holding two bundles, also a fan and a 
parasol, while hunting fura nickel In a pocketbook 
that must be tn the bottom of « bag, will kcep a wo- 
man busy for some minutes in a street car, 


A Brooklyn man, who had used all the 
arguments that his ingenulty could devise to dis- 
suade his son from getting married, finally hit upon 
an expedient that had the desired effect. He pro- 
cured bis appointment as clerk in a divorce court, 


A Louisville woman has torced her daugh- 
ter, thirteen vears old, to merry a Chinaman with 
whom she carried on alaundry, The little girl ran 
away from hovne after the ceremony, and the police 
refuse to make her returns. 


A young man who took his afflanced to 
hear the divine Nilsson warble her sweetest songs, 
asked the young lady how she liked the singer's rep- 
ertoire, ‘‘Very much, indeed; [| think it fits her 
beautifully, ’’ was the surprising reply. 


Yellow is out of favor in Paris except in 
the figures of blue, dull green, or fawn stuff, and 
blue seems to be betier liked than any other cobor. 
There is, however, an odd fancy for twisting yellow 
ribbon loosely about ahatover all the other trim- 
ming. 


The parents of fifteen Chinese ladies in 
Canten had arranged for a wholesale marriage of 
their daughters on a certain feast day. The giris did 
not like their prospective husbands, and went to the 
river in a body and drowned themselves on the eve of 
the fexst, 


“*Yes,’’ said a gilded youth, “I want a 
wife to make home pleasant.** ‘‘But,** observed his 
friend, ‘you'd be howling around town alght« all 
the same.*’ ‘*Yes; but nobody cares, and it would 
be such a comfort to feel that somebody was at home 
and mad about it."* 


The Savage Club of London has in pre- 
paration a volume of etchings from pictures, each of 
which is to be accompanied by jljusteative verse. The 
whole contents of the volume will be contsibujed by, 
members of the clnb, among whom are several of the 
young academicians, 


A Sunday -school superintendent of Fort 
Gaines, Ga,, succeeded in keeping a pretty gigi all 
to himself by writing anonymous letters to the fam- 
ily, aspersing the character of all rivals, Investiga- 
tion hasexposed his echeme, and he ts finding the 
town an unpleasant place to live in, 


There are now in England and Wales be. 
tween 200,000 and 400,000 women who possess the fran- 
chise—that is to say, one woman to every seven men. 
More than 108,000 women possegs, as householders, 
the municipal franchise. The number of women land- 
owners in England and Wales is 77, a6. 


Several ladies were chatting{on the veran- 
dah of aseaside hotel, when one of the fair compla- 
gently observed: ‘‘I never bathe without discover- 
ing some new beauty.’* Severe silence greeted the 
remark, hut qne rival cuttingly remarked: ‘‘ilow 
often do you bethe—once @ yesr?’’ 
ionable jadies. 


‘‘My dear,”’ said a wife to her husband, 
‘did you see this, that acrape fringe, with rows of 
swinging acorns iu graduated sizes, isan elegaut 
povelty mourning, Wouldn't I look nice in them?’ 
‘Well, by thunder!"* yelled the husband, as he went, 
slamining the door, And his fashionable wife don't 
know what made him so mad, 


Women on the other side of the Atlantic 
have summoned the moral courage to mount the tri- 
cycle, and they acquire great proficiency In the inan- 
agement of the steel steed, A number of English 
women are sald to have traverse | in this manner five 
hundred miles during the last cycling season, great! ; 
to the benefit of both mind and body, 


A child, while walking through an art 
gallery with her mother, was attracte:! by a statue of 
Minerva. ‘‘Who is that?** she sald. ‘*My child, that 
ie Minerva, the coddess of wisdom.'’ *‘Why don't 
they make her husband, too?’ ‘*Hecause she had 
none, my dear,’’ ‘That was because she was wise, 
mamma, wasn't it’’’ was the articss reply 


A floating item says that the queen of 
one of the old countries has to have @ doctor sit by 
her side at dinnerto tell her what to cat, See how 
much difference there is between a queen and a heal- 
thy girl of this Western country Sour 

] havea doctor 
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De not entertain your wife 
sad eccon) plishmengts of other women. If you would 
have a pleasant home and 4 cheerful wif 
evenings under your own roof, Po nut be ot 
silent in your own house and remarkabie for »svo- 
elability eleewhere, Take your sunshine bome with 


you. 
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News Notes. 
~ Piute Indians eat worms. “ 
Chicago has 20 miles of cable road. 


President Arthur weafs three collars «@ 
day. 

‘‘Washin dun by the duzin,’’ is a Denver 
sign. 


A Cincinnatian has his heart literally on 
thie right side. 

A 14 year-old boy of Gorham, N. Y., 
weighs 20 pounds. 

Mrs. Langtry acknowledges having net. 
ted §100, 000 in this country, 

There are 18,000,000 Roman Catholics ip 
Spain, and 4,000 churches. 

During the hot weather eat more fruits 
and vegetables, aud less meat. | 

Los Angelos, Cal., recently shipped 1,- 
125, 00 oranges in a single day. 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina, has 
appointed his own son to West Point. 

One of the sons of the Prince of Wales is 
to be given an ecclesiastical education. 

Steve Holcomb, an old Louisville gam- 
bler, has become a zealous city missionary. 

A New Haven lady has given $20,000 for 
a home for animals who are old or suffering. 

Tom Thumb's body will be inclosed in 
solid masonry to prevent its theft by grave-robbers. 

One teaspoonful of chloride of lime in 
three quarts of water, will take stains from white 
goods. 

A piece of lime which a boy carried in 
bis pocket was the cause of his de+th from blood-pot- 
soning. 

In Jefferson county, Mo., a parsnip fifty 
inches long and fifteen inches in circumference was 
grown. 

Republics are not always ungratetul. 
The United States has paid its soldiers §700, 000,000 in 
pensions, 

Assistant District Attorney Backus, of 
Brooklyn, was arrested the other day for playing ball 
in the streets, 

To extinguish fire in the chimney, put 
some powdered brimstone In the fire aud shut the 
stove all up. 

New York has 13,000 cab-drivers, and 
nearly 19, 000 articles lost in their cabs during the past 
year were restored, 

There 18 a family in Rusk county, Texas, 
consisting of two brothers and two sisters, and their 
average age is 87 years. 

Angela Cordelia, a Nevada miner, claims 
to be the strongest mano in the world, He can lift 900 
pounds wich one Gnger. 

Emma Newman, of New Albany, Ind., 
a bride of three days, ran away from her husband ta 
join the Salvation Army. 

The best way to sweep yonr carpet is to 
sprinkle it with dampcorn-meal, It lays the dust 
and brightens the colors. 

The German Emperor, who is over 86 
years old, is hale and vigorous, while the Empress, at 
72, lo a confirmed invalid, 

An Ilinois farmer bought a Jersey cow 
for $200, He has suld two of her calves for $1, 000 each, 
and the cow herself for $10, 000, 

Col. King, of Texas, has sold his ranche 
at San Antonio, said to be the largest in the world, to 
an English syndicate for §, 000, 000. 

To clean willow furniture, ase salt end 
water; apply with a brush aud wipe very dry. Use 
the same for cleaning straw-matting. 

A Chattanooga cow committed suicide 
the other day by holding her head under water and 
standing until she fell over drowned. 

San Francisco physicians have discovered 
107 cases of leprosy among the hoodlum lass of boys 





who smoke cigarettes made by Chinamen, 
The editor of the Maple Leat, a New 
Brunswich paper, is worrted by bears, who come inte 


his sanctum at night without wiping their feet, 


M. De Lesseps, the French ship canal 
builder, is @2 ;ears old, and the fatuer of cleven chit. 
dren, the youngest being born only two weeks sings, 

Dr. Brown-Sequard has discovered a new 
anesthetic which destroys sensibility, but not eon. 
sciousness or physical activity, foran entire day of 
nore 

The consumption of ice in Berlin is said 
to have reached ‘‘almost Atherican proportions, ‘'and 
the new trade is giving employment to hundreds of 
people, 

When policeman Hunt, of Brooklyn, 
found a burglar in a store, he did not draw bis re- 
volver, but Knocked the thief out to one round with 
tiie fat 


Curiosity -collectors are intormed by ad. 
vertisements in Paris papers that the skulls of sixteen 


notable individuals connected with the First Revolu- 
thoniete are for sale 

A poisonous gas hole among the stalactite 
caves in the Yosemite is called Styyian Cave. Birds 
drop dead flying over its mouth, and small animals 

entering perish at once 
An eight-year-old boy who failed to re 
cite the multiplication table properly in a Gratiot 
Mict ! was ‘ “ ppedt by the 
and has 
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“Let Nobody Pass.” 


BY L. M. 0. 








FEW days since, when reading a tale 
entitled ‘Let Nobody Pass,’’ the inci- 


inv wnind three different anecdotes of real 
life illustrating the same motto, and which, 
though they are not of a ‘“thrilling”’ nature, 
inay still be interesting to some readers 
tron the mere fact of their being true. 

One of these occured in 1 (1 think) 
when Lord Lawrence was Governor-Gener- 
al ot India. 

His Excellency had just returned froin 
England to assume bis onerous duties, and 
was s ing a short time at (what might 
be called his country seat) the Governinent 
House at Barrack pore. 

Any one who knew Lord Lawrence will 
remember his utter disregard of personal 
appearance. 

ixcepting on public occasions he paid #o 
little attention to his dress as to appear al- 
most shabby, which seems strange in a 
ian who so well understood the character 
of the natives, and who could not have lived 
«many years in India without knowing 

\ow muecb importance they attach to pomp 

ind shew ; and who, moreover, as repre- 

ntative of the Queen-Empress, and Gov- 
-rnor of sacb a vast territory, was expected 
o appear with suitable ceremony, 

‘The day after his arrival at Barrack pore 
ne took a walk, with some of his staff, in 





the beautiful park ; and on their return to | 


tne Government House they were refused 
adinittance by the sentry, a Punjab soldier, 
who had not seen them go out. 

In vain the staff officers explained, rea- 
soned, and insisted. The sentry would not 
listen tothem. His orders were 
tory. 
particular business with his Excellency, 
and could give a satisfactory account of 
themselves. And be wound up with what 
appeared to him an uvanswerable argu- 
tnent— 

“The Lord Sahib would not wear such 
shabby cluthes, so it's no use to try tw de- 
ceive ime.” 

It was not until some official, known to 
the sentry, came out of the Government 
House and assured him of his inistake, that 
the poor man, who had only wished to do 
his duty, realized what he had done, 

He was 80 territied at having refused ad- 
mittance to the “Lord Sahib" hitnself, that 
he fell down in a fit, and was carried away 
to the hospital. 


peremp- | 
No one must pass but those who had | 





a. 


pe a da a certain cold season 
n India, when a considerable force was col- 
lected at one of our large stations for a camp 
of exercise. 

The camp was pitched just outside the 
car.toninents, from which it was separated 
by a road, and surrounded by a ditch, com- 


dents there related brought forcibly to | munication being afforded by = temporary 


bridges which were guarded at either end 
by a sentry. 

One evening the colonel commanding 
one of the regiments( who was better known 
for his kindly dis tion than for any 
special military qualities)had been dining 
with a friend in the station, and returning 
rather late, he made his way to the bridge 
which was nearest to his own tent. 

Unfortunately he did not know either 
the ‘parole’’ or ‘‘oountersign,’’ but he 
trusted tothe sentries knowing ‘tim (al- 
though they were not his own men) and 
allowing bim to 

He was so far right that the first man, 
having recogni him, was satisfied with 
the answer “Friend” to his challenge, and 
let hitn get on the bridge ; but the second 
sentry sentry was more particular and de- 
inanded the countersign. 

Of course the colonel could not give it, 
and though he explained the situation and 
stated who he was, the sentry stood firm. 

Seeing no otber alternative, the crest- 
fallen field-officer determined to beat a re- 
treat and return to the cantoniments for the 


| night. 


But here a fresh difficulty arose, for the 
first sentry, who had previously allowed 
him to pass, had by this time awakened to 
a sense of his pusition, and—thinking, no 
doubt, with his companion at the other end 
of the bridge, that this opportunity of keep- 
ing guard over a superior officer was too 
good to be lost, and a chance that might 
never occtr to him again—retused to let 
him return without giving the “‘parole.”’ 

The position was a dreadful one. 

Iinayine an elderly tield-officer of irre- 
proachable character. and in command of a 
regiment, being thus kept under guard of 
two sentries at an hour of the night when 
all respectable peuple should be in bed! 
But there was no help for it, and for some 
little time the gallant colonel had to sub- 
mit to bis fate. 

And he might bave remained there until 
the sinall hours of the morning had he not 


| been rescued by the fortunate arrival ofa 


I believe he recovered, and, no doubt,his | 


convalescence was hastened by Lord Law- 
rance’s pardon, and the assurance of his 
I xecellency's satisfaction at bis having so 
faithfully carried out his orders, 

The second incident is of atotally differ- 
ent nature, though it, too, was consequent 
on the advent of anew Governor-General, 

I think it was on the occasion of Lord 
Dathbousie’s arrival that the troops in = Cal- 
cutta were assembled to do hitn honor, lin- 
ing the whole length of road from the land- 
ing place to the Governiment-House. 

Ove part of this road leads directly to the 
( athedral, the gracetul spire of which is a 
conspicuous object for some distance round. 

‘The orders had been issued that the road 
was to be kept perfectiy clear, no convey- 
ance o' any kind but the cortege of his Ex- 
veller cy berg allowed to pass, 

Ail were it: readiness, and full of expec- 
tation. for the guns from the fort had fired 
their salute, announcing that the Governor- 
General bad set toot on Indian soil, when 
suddenly a closed carriage appeared on the 
piece of road nentioned above, the driver 
having very cleverly contrived to slip in 
froin a by-way. 

The young officer in charge of that par- 
Uicular spot immediately gave chase, but 
the coachinan was driving fast, and he had 
to ride some distance before he overtook 
bin. 

Shouting to him to stop, he repeated the 
order, and told him to turn his horse’s head 
at once, 

The man, a native, chattered and gesticu- 
iated as only a native can, but the officer 
was inexorable. The road must be kept 
clear, and already clouds of dust in the dis- 
tance showed that his Excellency’s caval- 
cade was fast approaching. 

At this critical momenta lady’s tremu- 
lous voice was Leard from within the con- 
veyance, the blinds of which had 
been closely drawn, 80 that the occupants 
could not be seen. 

“Ob! pray let us passon. Lam going to 
the Cathedral to be married, and if we are 
obliged to go the long way round I shall be 
too lute 1" 

Here wasa dilemma! The bridegroom 
was awaiting the bride, while she, poor 
lady, was letting***the tear doon fa’,’”’ though 
trom quite a different motive to that of Jock 
o Hazeldean's betrothed. 

Her evident distress moved the young 
officer to pity, and though he dared not 
himself disobey bis orders, be did the best 
he could by representing the case to 
commandant, who gallantly taking 
motto Place aur Dames, and considering 
that if all things are fair in war they are 
equally so in love, gave the required per- 
mission, having, no doubt, madea mental 


calculation as to the neth of time that 
gh Ape t re at ! ' 
rv ‘ ma 
Let us pe that al g married, 
lived happily ever after (as the story- 


books say,} and that she never had reason 
to repent the hour when her tears wereeven 
more powerful than the stern sense of duty 
and discipline over the heart of a British 
soldier. 





hitherto | 


| 
| 


bis | 
for his | 


friend, who was also returning to the camp 
fromthe cantonments, and who, giving 
him the information he required, freed him 
from arrest. 

MoRkAL—A word in the mouth is worth 
two in the Order-book. 

ee 

TURKISH BARBER SHOPs.—The barber’s 
basin throughout Constantinopye, and 
throughout Turkey, is of the time-honored 
pattern, made of brass, with asemi-circular 
segment cut out of the rim, so as to admit 
ot the basin being placed close tothe cus- 
tomer’s neck, and below hischin with warm 
water, until the other is ready for the final 
operation. 

It is just such a basin as that which Don 
Quixote took for ‘‘Mambrino’s Helmet,” 
and which he placed on his head, upside 
down and with the semi-circular hiatus 
over his forehead, as ifthe basin had been 
a imorion. 

It is just such a basin as was wont to be 
used in Beaumont and Fletcher's amusing 
burlesgue of the “Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’’ when one ofthe Giant Barbaroso’s 
captives was Drought forth upon the stage, 
with the basin embracing his neck, close 
under his chin, as if he were just about to 
be shaved. 

Such basins were in universal use in Eng- 
land for some centuries. Here there are 
other forms, They are not invariably of 
brass. Of late years basins of pottery have 
been introduced. 

As a inatter of course, the barber shops in 
Stamboul are not localized, but there isa 
little settlement of them close to each prin- 
ciple mosque. 

One of these settlements consists of a row 
of small houses, or rather huts, in front of 
the great mosque of Sultan Achmet, which 
are occupied by barbers, and are made 
quite resplendent by the basins, which are 
hung outin apparently unnecessarv pro- 
fusion in front of the huts. There is an- 
other colony of barbers in the square of the 
Bayezid Mosque, aud they have intro- 
duced open air shaving. 


In winter saw a row of grave Turks | 
| seated under the wall of the 


court of the 
mosque and having their tonsures imade 
strictly orthodox. To an unbeliever, the 
Spectacle was provocative of mirth, but to 
the moslein crowd it gave great satisfaction. 
As I have said, the barbers are also dentists, 
and they have preserved a custoin which 
prevails in England, as the readers of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and of other poets well 
know. 

They make collarettes, aprons, girdles, 
an’ other similar articles, with teeth strun 
together by red, blue and yellow silk, an 
they suspend these articles, as signs, out- 
side their shops. 
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WHEN you visit or leave N York City 
save Bagyage Expressage and Carriave 
+ cy 0 w H rEI 

4 4 
' ed elegant rooms fitted up ata 
cost of one million dollars, Rooins reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 


Pian. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hota! in 


The third illustration of “Let nobody | the city. 


| 


WHAT HAPPENED. 





He pressed her to his manly breast, 

Then kisses on her lips be pressed, 

And O! the vows of love expressed 
Were rach! 


But suddenly his heart was stirred, 

A crushing ‘neath her head he heard, 

And all his happinese was blurred— 
A crash! # 


Two good cigars were much dismayed, 
To say the least. The tender maid 
Had wrecked them. Ay, in truth she made 
° A mash! 
—8. T. OLEN. 


Humorous. 

A land-lady— Mother Earth. 

A fast gait—One that is bolted. 

Is the music of the rooster composed of 
croes-bars ¥ 

A premium on baldness—The Montana 
bounty on bear scalps. 

If a cold wave is coming it has a queer 
wave showing showing itself. 

The boot-black shines while he works, buf 
the lazy man whines while he shirks. 

‘‘Look before you leap,’’ said the man 
«ho brushed a bent pin off the chair. 

In warm weather we do not like to work 
because it Is very fatiguing—the same as in cold wea- 
ther. 

When you setin to bringing upa boy, 
you will find a good deal of bringing down necessary 
to the task. 

‘‘Why,’’ exclaimed a tourist, ‘‘a donkey 
couldn't climb that hill;’* and then be added, ‘‘and 
I’m not going to try it.*° 

The man who was ‘‘waiting for something 
to turn up,’’ was rewarded when he stepped upon 
the edge of a barrel-hoop. 

Many people ejaculate, ‘‘My goodness!’’ 
when they are astonished, when they really ought to 
say, ‘‘My badness!’’ 

Barbers used to pull teeth, and there are 
some barbers who would doit yet if the teeth only 
grew outside, like a beard. 

The Kilkenny cats on the clothes-line 
were probably sick of it, as it is the worst case of tie 
fuss known on the records, 

An editor offers money for the best-writ- 


ten love-letter, Thereare some people who would 
give more to get back some they have written. 
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BLUE: 


$200 A. YEAR 
CAN BE SAVED 


In the Living Expenses of the 
Family 


the use of REX reserves Meat 5 
ve. it preserves Batce 
Brower vative kinds of Anima! Food fresh 
for weeks, even in the hottest weather. This 
roved by the testimonials of 
it. You can prove it for. 
ou will find that this is an 
you a great deal of money. 


NO SOURED MILE. 
NO SPOILED MEAT. 


NO STALE EGGS. 
It will keep them and 


fresh sweet for man 
and does not impart the slightest toreign taale hs 
articles treated. It is so simple tn that s 
oats eos follow the directions, ts as ae 
, and costs only a fraction of a cent to a pound 

meat, fish, butter or cheese, orto s quart of mil 
This is no humbug: it is endorsed by such men 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College. Sold 
druggists and grocers. Sample — sent p 
by mail or express (as we preter) on receipt of price. 

ame — express office. Viandine brand for meat: 
Ocean Wave for fish and sea fuod; Snow Flake for 
sae, Patise one Cheese; Anti-Ferment; Anti-Fiy; 
and Anti-Mold, Sc. perib. each. P for cream, 
aces for eggs, and Aqua-Vitae for fluid extracts, §1. 

r » 


N FOOD PRESERVING Co., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


I8 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malaria): 
Ginease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous ‘Fever, and Liver Complaint. Im case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 
our circular of Jul¥ 1st, 188%, to refund the 
money. 

Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


SUMPTION. 
4d WO BOTT together f aV. 


ere 








10 
thousands of 


cases of the worst kind and of lon 


have been red, coowrens fo my Sim 
Hj Iwill sen oO LES 


with 
pres BE, O-sdarece: Df. 2 SLOOUM, In Pearl Be. 
AND :.08 











OUT. 
free. J. 8. BIRCH & oo Dey NT 


MEDICIN ES—Send for Prices 
T. TOTTEN, 672 N Tenth St, 


5 ei Chromos, no 2 alike, name on 10c, 13 pk. $1. 





Pin Phila., Pa. 





given. E. D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum . 


id 150 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on 10c, 
— with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, NewHaven Ct. 








New Chromo Cards for 1 name on, 1l0c., or 
all Gold&Silver, 10c.J.B. Husted, Nassau, NY. 


no 2 alike, with 





Gold and Silver Chremo Card 





name 10c. postpaid. G.I. ., Nassau, N.Y. 





DEVIC | 


DISEASE 
Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 


Hngelman’s 





Thirty Powders,' 
TEN DAYS TREATMENT. 
PRICE $1.00. 


Drsrersia 
I have used your —_ 

















2 % WY 
pfs care. 
SY 


. 


Your Powpzrs give early relief and, in my case, a 
permancat MAJOR JOS. ANTHONY, 
Gen'l Sup't Lykens Valley Coal Co., 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


cose, and rejeice in the k ledge that the most hor- 
peg af an be cured You are at liberty 
w te cure sespoctteliy, 
JAS. 8. STACKH 

Ticket Receiver P.R. R.Co., Broad 8. Station, 





Ci 







Pom Mailed to any 
‘a> Address on Receipt 
of Price. 





Pe “4 
Sali The trouble is no longer 


[DYSPEPSIA< 









. 5 the want of sleep, but the 
ee 


want of time to sleep, acd mo mbre confused. but pleas- 
eat, dovame. A. H. STONER, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


cured me, after trying ™S*7 
ROBERT D. MILLER, 
Harrisbarg, Pe 


Your Powpers have 
other remedies. 









RETAIL DRUGGISTE SUPPLIED BY 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
602 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


a, 
L& 


a 





ro 
aA? 2B The Yokohama Tea Store. O'Neil! Bros. & Co 
rw Port Heros, Michigan. 






Pepsin ‘ 
woaderfa! Yours truly, P.J 


A dalress 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, (839 Seybert St., Philedel 





POWDERS. 





Dear Sim :—Could get no relief from physicians or 
The action of your Powpens is something 


O'NEILL. 


Suocessfal 


TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, 
Ne. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphts. 


phia, Pa. 





— ee 


HILA.] 


1s 45. Bo- 
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Thirty-five years’ Businers. “ 
All approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies tssued. Potices absolutely non-sorfettable for “ reserve 
Valuc, and {noonmtestaple after three years, except fo: traud 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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Manteno, Ill., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subecribers. Aw quite proud of it. 1. oo 


Echo, Tenn., July 28, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, '* has come to hand, and in good 
condition, Iam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting ft beautiful. Willi send you 
some subscribers soon. At 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, 83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ’’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with it. It is by far the hand- 

somest picture | ever saw. a> 


New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
sor which accept thanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. Y.EM 


Middleway, W..Va., July 22, ’83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased wi 
it, and thank you very much for such a” beautifu 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of bebolding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
eription list. 

















A. C. H. 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, ’83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itisjust superb. Expect toget you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. a8 


Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’88. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
toe Bride, ’* in due time, and all who havé seen it are 
deghted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to anbscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

\w. J. L. 


Mason, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all, Will send some subscriptions soon. 
H. A.A. 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 5a 











Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Fditor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far su my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


subscribers for you, 
8. G.D. 





Anna, Ill., July 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
M. E. 





Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, ’83. 


Editor Pést—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription List, and I think I can 


get a great many suvscribers for you. ’ 
M.J.M.P. 





Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Mr beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presénting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claiméd it to be. I willsee whatI can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. a 


Cambelisport, Wis., July 18, 83. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
tenting the Eride,*’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and bung up two hours after its arrival. It 


‘eo admired by everybody. L. H 





Williamston, N.C., July 19, '83. 


Falitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Vfal picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,*' in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far abead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
‘10 for you in the way of subseribers. as 





Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, °83. 
EAltor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
'u our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
iB. H.d. 


West Lafayette, O., July 22, ’88. 


itor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 





Fr 


ce 


THE Post is « spiendid literary journal 
picture iv very handsome A greatiy 
~aeee Witt Everyone whohas seen the picture 
Hsiders it grand 
H. 8. 8. 





ae Stevenson, Als., July 21, ’83. 
Bria. } Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
€, "* is indeed & beautifal gift of art, aud cannot 


to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 
Fr. @. C. 


Facetiz. 


He laughs best whose laugh lasts. 
What are the dimensions of a little elbow 


room ? 


Adam was not a Polygamist,although in 
his day he married all the women in the wortd. 

“Oh, what isso rare asa day in June?’’ 
sings the poet. He ought to try a raw day in 





An Iowa editor has a lenghthy editorial 


entitled ‘‘A Month of Horrors, *’ and he was married 
only about six weeks ago. 


Loss of sleep, it is said, is making men 
smalland puny, That isa fact. Just look at the dif- 
ference in the physique of a delicate scholar and the 
robust night policeman. 


‘“John,’’ said his teacher, ‘I am very 
sorry to have to punish you.** ‘‘Don'‘t, then,'’ said 
John, ‘* ‘cause it always makes me feel bad, too; then 
we'd both be sorry you, did it,*’ 


‘‘My dear,”’ said a fond wife, ‘“‘when we 
were engaged [ always slept with your last letter un- 
der my pillow.** ‘‘And’1,** murmured the hubby— 
*‘T often went asicep over your letters. *’ 


A Philadelphia coal dealer took his boy 
from schookbecause the teacher told the class that 
2% unds makeaton. He says that the edacation 
that puts such nonsense into people's heads ought 
not to he encouraged, 


It is estimated. that if a mar hives to 72 
years he passes at least 2% years in rieep. 80, you 
see, a man is a fretty good sort of a fellow one-third 
of the time, bad age may.be the remaining two- 
thirds. Let us becharitable. 


He called the landlord and said, “I wish 
you would send a porter and have my bed turned up- 
sidedown so I can have a little better chance to sleep 
directly on the slats: this tick prevents it in a small 
way, and I would a great deal rather have the bare 
slats. ** 

HEART Dismeask in all its forms cured by Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. by druggists. 


Milwaukee reports a rare instance of fra- 
ternal affection. A young man there got his brother 
under the influence of drugs and then eloped with his 
wife. Such tender-hearted solicitude in bearing an- 
—_ burdens is seldom evinced in this selfish 
world, 


WHEN the doctors can't curé your Heart Disease, 
try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Sold by druggists. 


An Irishman was employed in trimming 
some fruit trees. He wentin the morning, and on 
returning at noon was asked if he had completed his 
work, ‘*No,** was the reply, ‘*but Ihave cut them 
all down, and lamgoing to trim them this after- 
noon. ** 

MANY times you want to keep meat or fish for sev- 
eral days. Lay it ina Solution of Rex Magnus over 
night, and you can keep it for weeks. You can also 
keep milk a week or more by stirring in a littie’of the 
‘Snow Fiake’’ brand. 


The gentleman who had been running a 
lawn-mower before breakfast for exercise, was 
gloomy. ‘‘I never thought,’’ he said, ‘‘that my 
neighbor, who has always becn a dear friend of 
mine, would put his head outof a window and call 
me a cross-eyed, bow-legged, low-livered son of a 
gambler.** 

3 a 
A Household Word. 


Nothing so distinctly metropolitan has taken so 
firm a hold of the affections of the traveling public, 
nor become so thoroughly a household word, as has 
the Grand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Central 
Depot, New York City. At present, thousands upon 
thousands are daily recommending their friends to 
accord their patronage to the Grand Union, regard- 
ing it as they do as next to theirown home. Its more 
than 90 rooms, at §@l and upwards per day, are the 
cheapest to be obtained tn any strictly first-class ho- 
telin New York; while its restaurant, cafe, lunch 
and wine roums are without rival. In stopping at 
this hotel the traveler notonly saves the expense of 
baggage transfer, but carriage hire, while the accom- 
modations secured areatrictly first-class and at mod- 
erate prices. 

ee 
Superfiluous Hair 


Madame Wawm bold’s Specific permapeutiy removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cirenlar. Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

- ee 

aa” When our readers auswer any Adver- 
tteement found iw these columns they will 
confer a faver ow the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming (he ‘..sturder Evening 
Post. 





UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY $5.00. (irev- 
A‘ free. Harbach UOrganina Co., Philada., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 
Be ee a See 
te eee, ee 


ty “Wiustraleds thrill 
ingly, inkerenting, eel very gy REBELLION. 



























| Agents cine. No capital required. 





free. 
Address A. G. NETTLETON & C©O., Chieage, Ile 








Make money selling our family Medi- 
ud Standard 
Cure Co., 197 Pearl St., New York. 


7 mmted for the best and fastest selling 
A rate ist Booteand Bibles. Prices reduced mod 
cent. NATIONAL, PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


( CURE FITS! 


Sbitsrst or FALLING 
c SY of FALLIN 
hav the disease of FITS, EPILEF 

SICKNESS @ Mie-long stady. iwerrant ™ yous ay to cure 
| the w rst cases. Becanse others bave fal 7 conse Se 
not pow receiving & cure. Send at once for _ & treaties 
Free Bottle of my infallinte cary: were, por 

a 

Siena ee soot 1 Feat Be. ow 


OPIU 


ime and then have them retars 


ork. 





ORPHINE HABIT, 

ee till cured. Ten 
Cs 

Case 


eured y pr, 
Marsh, Gainey, Mich. 
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HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Biood, 
Increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 
Beautiful Compiexion 
Secured to alli 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


Atremedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
frand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
- QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 

in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sareapariliian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spota, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and ulcers soon 
cured. Persons suftcering from serofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, cara, legs, throat and 
lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
m uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsapariliian is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One tle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine tha any other preparation. Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others require five or six times 
asmuch. Suld by druggists. Price §1 per bottle. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartbursa, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhea, dysentery, colic, datuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 

—ALSO— 


Inflammations, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache. 
Difficult Breathing. 
CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to D minutes. 
‘NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application. 

* Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It is detter than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor Wecents. There is not 

a remedial agent in the world that wilicure Feverand 

Ague, and ail other Malarious, Bilious, Scariet, Ty- 

hold, Yellow and other fevers (aided by Hadway's 

Ills) so quick as Radway's Ready Relief. Fifty cts. 
per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 
Perfectly Tasetoms, Aegentty eenten with aweet 
regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

OA DWAY SPILLS for the cure of all ioe on of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
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A HOME DRUGGIST 


TESTIFIES. . 

Popularity at home is not always the best 
‘est of merit, but we w the 

ma marl bat wy potas prowdly the fa 

ich universal approbation in ite own city, 
vate, and country, and among all people, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


ee besser Spam sas et Cer Bult, 
interest to every sufferer : — 


« ’ ht I 
RHEUMATISM, wats ‘eccee®*<t 
® Rheuratiom, so se 


vere that I could not ve from the bed, or 
tried several reme- 


AVER’S SARSAPARILLA, by the 

bottles of which I was completely cured. 

Have sold large quantities your SaRsa- 

PARILLA, and it still retains its wonderful 

ularity. The many notable cures it has 

1 in this vicinity convinee me that it 

ia the best blood medicine ever offered to the 
public. E. F. HARRIS.” 
River S8t., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


Groroke AXDREWS 
SALT RHEUM overseer in the Lowell 
§ Carpet Corporation 


was for over twenty years before his remov 
to Lowell afflicted with Salt Rheum in its 
worst form. Its ulcerations actually covered 
more than half the surface of his body and 
limbs. He was entirely cured AYER's 
SARSAPARILLA. See certificate Ayer’s 
Almanac for 1483. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $6, 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
nt Premier = §) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPEES 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGs, INCHES, TOUPEERS AND ®CALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck, | No. 2, Over forehead as 
No. 3%. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear 


the head, 
round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gente’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ ive, Half Wigs, 

rizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eeive attention, 
ua rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

alr. 


Fresh Meat all the Year! 


Fees kept fresh all the Year. Butter kept sweet ali 
the year, Kancid Kutter restored to ite original 
sweetness, at the cost of one dollar per year. 

NO ICE! NO ICE-BOX! NO SALT! 

Nothing deleterious to health, and so simple that a 
child of eight can do it, For particulars and testi- 
monials send to 


CEO. HOLCATE & CO., 
1502 


So. Juniper &., Philadelphia, Pa. 











JohnWanamaker’s 
prremes STORE 


Wearing Appardl and 

Hous keeping —— 

mentssent by mail, «xpress or freight, accord- 

ing to circumstances—subject to return and 

refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata 

logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Puitap 

We have the largest retall stock In the United States. 























RUPTUR 








Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict, 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN'S «ystems, 

Those who value lmmuanity from strangulated ru 
ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, should 
lose no time in securing the benefite of his treatment 
and reinedies. His book, containing likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, wiih evidence of his 
success, and indorsements from distinguished phya«l- 
clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Princi- 
pal office, No, 21 Broadway, N. », 

BY MAIL! 
BilNen te Steck, 
2 
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say soe 





Important to the Sick! 

Syinptoms indicate disease, 

a continuauce, dav’ of suffer- 

ing, perchance Death 'Swmp- 

toms are, impure blood, cos- 

tiveness, irregular appetite 

| heacache, sour belching, m re- 


nessin back, breast and side, heart pains, giddin: sa, 


yous Disease Headache, Constipation, ( cstiy enesa, bad color to woos and any rg wrth, —~ ey 
Indi cation, Dyspe sia, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- avr v7) “te pt = r. regulatin antl” namie. 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of moving a 7 ian, + Seteplandey - = cabot neat of 20: ile 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing | | '# the res mm. P , Bye a ghey ~ ng . 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. » bases 5 ara vt udp. S*nilecte * 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the DK. SWAYNE & SON Diladelphia, Pa 
system of ai} the above-named disorders 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box $10.00 AWARD 
BOLD BY DRUGGIST® t BEST nM PYeTERBROOK'S STEER! 
TO THE PUBLIC 
Be sure an ask for Hadwa 2 . 
mame Radway’ ison what 2 
AGENTS WANTED.—A RARE CHANGE TO WAKE MONFY RAPIDLY, selling on NEW BOOK 


NEW YORK, BY SUNLICHT AND CASLICHT. 


Showing up the New York of TO-DAY, with its palaces, its crowded thorougtitares, its rushing elevated 
tecoe 


trains, 
in saot, every phase of life in the great city. 
ing fnil table of somtents, terms to agents. etc. 

Address, DOUULASA BROS... 


ntiess sights, its romance, its mystery, its dark crimes and terrible tragedies, its 
Don't waste tim: 
Prospectus now ready, and territory ti 


charities, 
slow books, but send for: 


and 
irculars giv- 
great demand. 


3 Nerth Seventh Street, Philadeiphia, Fa, 


selling 
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THE SATURDAY 














Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





HE novelty of the summer season — 

after the printed muslin worn by the 
queens of fashion—isthe soie velors, de- 
lightfully oool fabric, the ground of which 
wm of chequered summer silk, in various 
colors and shades, the design being raised 
in velvet in the leading tone of the che- 
quer. 

Thus we have a dark blue velvet arabe- 
sque upon a chequered blue and white 
ground, an aciarot velvet arabesque de- 
sigu raised on a claret and white chequered 
silk fond. 

Velvet spota or pois are being shown on 
fancy chequered grounds, and are of varied 
"1 ZeR, 

The chequer is still the rage, and is ap- 
plied to every class of fabric, from zepbyr 
to satin. 


The Russian or Swaroroff cape is still 


worn, sod is nut likely to be supplanted,as | 


it can be endlessly varied. 

This cape, and the French blouse which 
were so simple when introduced, has un- 
dergone the fate of all fashion vetement, 


are much changed from the elegant sim- | 


plicity of their debut. 

The blouse in particular has suffered, 
Japanese sleevesand Watteau pleats being 
added to mar its pritnal charin. However, 
it is not only worn, but isto be worn. The 
blouse is now imade in lace as well as in 
velvet, and is particularly elegant in mus 
lin matching the costuine. 

Embroidered as well as printed muslins 
are worn for garden. parties, fetes, etc. 


used under white muslin, with colored de- 
signs, 

The Moliere tunic is still 
much appreciated in these 
embroidered voiles, as well 
vollea, are seen everywhere, a sure pro- | 
ude to their going out of tashion after an | 
ther seasou—that is among elegantes. But 
t is too useful a fabric to be given up en- 
irely. 

Still finer in tissue is the voile de |'Inde, 
\ uieh is made in cream white as well as in 
uy and every shade. 

An elegant toilette, which we noted at 
tue Compagnie Lyonnaise, Paris, was made 
of thislovely wiaterial, the skirt covered 
with flounces and pleatings of voile, and a 
deep flounce of Alencon point. 

Bands of black velvet cross the skirt, 
draping the tanic in five places, The bodice 
is trimmed to correspond. 

The fashionabie flower is the rose de 
Venus, flesh colored, with buds and rose 
berries peeping of the very natural foli- 
age. 
Chestnuts of gold are still worn, and 
dandelions with flower and seed pod, are 
used not onlv on bonnets, but on ball toil- 
ettes, Lace parasols are arranged with 
Bernhardt fouillis of lace. 


used, and is 
materials, the 
as the plain | 


| 


| ettes when they drive with mamma, or 


| luncheon with her. 


| a different color; moss green with pink 
| spots is a favorite combination. 


These dresses are tinade up on a silk being | 


| mended for their facility of cleaning. Chil- | 
| dren always soon soi! the fronts of 





Russian fashions are about to lead ; the 
beautiful costuines of the czarina at her | 
coronation, and the subsequent balls and | 
fetes, have created iu Parisiennes the de- | 
sire toadapt sitnilar styles. 

The low pointed corsage, has pointed 
sleeves long, but slashed to the shoulder. 
This isthe type of costuine of which we 
shall hear more shortly, but this stvle in- 
volves the long train, which is indispensa- 
ble. 

A pretty costume is composed of spotted 
inusiin, upon which flowers,m their nat- 
ural tints, are printed, 

These spotted grounds are very stylish, 
and can be had in very varied styles, the 
design being flowers or fruit. 


The colors of these delightful bonnets |} 


match the fruit with which they ornameut- 
ed. Thus a peach biossom cheqeau has a 
spray of peaches in place of flowers ; soine 
gold bees or flies are allowed a resting place 
here and there on fruit ar foliage. 

Very lang gloves are worn, butthe most 

»ijonable, as well as the most costly, are 
time of fine glace kid. 

The ganta de Suede are beginning to 
lowe favor, although they will probably be 
worn for a year or two longer. 

Silken and thread hosiery are richly em- 
broidered and are fully displayed by open 
work shoes and boots, which as 
well as dressy. 

Parasols are worn very large, 


are cool 


and are a 


complete fouillig af lace, too heavy be 


pretty 
At 


man and tafletas are onsiderabl y 


worn young children for 


elaborate Wilettes,and there is still a strong 
for the crushed strawberry 


by even q ilte 
prelerence 
shade. 
There 1s wisdom in this, that the colour 
should be kept for children rather than for 


| nipped by the first frosts of autumn. 


| front and are caught up on the left side by 


| corsage, and falls at the back in two puffed 





—— 





EVENING POST. 


| tadies, for it is trying to the complexion | noteworthy features could be preserved. 
and needsa pure a skin, ps 5 Such a > 4 we propose in this short article 
skin, rosy and delicate, which is rarely “© 8bow them. 
tint ’ The saine endless variety prevails in the 
preserved beyond early childhood, even in | shape, texture, veining, and outlines of 
| this country, where so many fine complex. | jeaves,as is manifested in all the other works 
| lons are to be seen. | of the ae “ ssaneesienmeiaiteds 
} casaq | Each plant has its own . 
a a me renee pl a a It has some peculiarity of form, ot edge of 
'orsurah. A bouillonne lace waistcoat 


surface, or of veining which is worthy of 
| placed over a surah foundation, and the | irregularly 


notice. 
Who does not _ et pe 
azari pare also | Detched and toothed leaf of the dandelion, 
marge 3 medias and ones ore | which doubtles su the French name 


ot white lace. } . 
dent de lion, of which the English is a cor- 
This eostaine is worn by girls of froin | ruption,each division of the apparently rag: 


four to twelve, which is the latest age ged edge running backwards tow the 
crown of the root? 


rhen this style of dreas, all In one, should 
Me pet , , “acta The ivy, with its ~~ grengiy nee 
ans unten | lobes, and the narrow leaf of the willow 
All a cianpte rials are in requimi- | which by no forcing is coinpared to the 
tion, zephyrs and voiles especially. | shape of a lance-head, are each characteris- 
tnaterials being suitable for all ladies: for {ic shapes. 
the mother, ber grown-up daughters, her Indeed, the leaf of the latter tree is so 
little girls, and even the baby of two or well known and typical that it is used inthe 
three years of age. description of phenomena occurring in the 
: | atrnosphere of the sun. 
Many little girls aregproud of their rich | The inaple tree bas leaves richly decora- 
silk dresses, and this feeling sometimes be- 


tive in form, apparently made to the hand 
| comes unpleasantly prominent, but at the 


of the designer ; and no less suggestive ure 
| same titne the little ones are far more easy | the rounded lobes and sinous edge of the 
and coinfortable in their sitnple cotton nur- 


| oak-leaf. 
The convolvulus has leaves of the sha 
| sery dresses, in which, if the truth viust be 
| told, they look quite as pretty, and which 


of an arrow-head,.the nasturtiam that of a 
| Shield, and so of hundreds of plants which 
are far more suitable for the ages of the 
wearers. 


| some peculiarity of form is worthy of pre- 
Still little ones must have handsome toil- | 





} 
| 


——— 





servation. 

How variously the margins of leaves are 
toothed or cut into! Thus the netties,dead 
; | and stinging, have obvious saw-like teeth 
when they are. permitted to go out to, ranging from stalk to tip. 

So have rose leaves; but in them the 
Foulard and taffetas are perhaps the fav- | teeth become more attenuated, almost 


orite materials, but woolen foulards make | Prickly. The vine leat has a 


x ronounced teeth, but each tooth tinto 
very handsome dresses, with large spots in | - smaller teeth. 


The modest, creeping ground-ivy has 
leaves with rounded notches; the equally 
humble creeping jenny, with leaves of the 
saine general form, has an unbroken mar- 
gin. The leaves of the willow and buck- 
thorn have the tiniest teeth possible, while 
the bolly develops its divisions into unmis- 
takable thorns. 

It is very charming to notice the gradual 
changes which occurin the shape of the 
leaves of a given nlant in the various stages 
o! its growth. 

Commencing in the bud or the seedling 
with a very simple form, as each leat is pro- 
sary, being only secured by a few stitches. | duced it takes a more and more pronounced 

If the skirt also is made of the spotted Shape until the special character peculiar to 
material, it should Le trimmed with a baad oe eee — Se th produced. ae 
of plain satin, covered with lace like the ys eager an sated eauenneks ae 


] takes place as the leaf approachesthe flow- 
waistcoat ; a deep ruche of foulard can | er-head or flower, until once again the scale 
bead the flounce. 


like forin is produced. 
The Mazarin collar, pockets and pare- The sacred writer tells us that ‘The 
ments, are of course of lace. 


rass’’ (or the) = “withereth, and the 
igi a eee : ower thereof fadeth away,’’ which is uni- 
This ares Mining useful toilette is made in versally true, but it ix worthy of note that 
silk or woolen foulards, or in cotton, the they donotall wither so soon as each 
stvle being adapted for washing fabrics. 

The summer toilettes that were waiting 


other. 
for appropriate weather have been revealed 


A flower may last for a week; it oftener 
last only aday. Very few plants develop 
and have amply fulfilled their promises of 
beauty and freshness. 


their Liooms for more than a month, and 
yet fewer still enrich the earth with blooms 

They are in the lighest, most airy fabrics, 
crape voiles, canvas batistes, silky broche 


tLe whole year round. 
With the greatest number the flowering 
grenadines, eoliennes and louisines ; then 
all the pretty varieties of fancy silks are ip 


season isoverina few weeks, sometimes 
vogue, especially the glace tafletas with 


days. 
A tolerably experienced botanist fre- 
showers ot velvety leaves, 
The leaves are brochbe in relief, and 


quently finds that he has miscalculated the 
asit they bad just fallen 


The foulard forums the Louis XV1. casa- 
que, edged with a pleating of plain moss 
satin, which forms the skirt. 

The plastron is of pink satin, over which 
is a puffed blouse of biscuit lace. 

Lace blouse-waistcoats can be 


recom- 


their 
dresses, but the satin keeps clean under the 
lace which can be washed as often as neces- 





bloom-time of a plant he is searching for. 
An accident of the season, or of the place ot 
growth, bas bastened or retarded develo 
mnent by a few days, and the opportunity is 
, lost. 


‘ : ; ri F ; This difficulty is not felt when leaves are 
A Ceaseiing Ses <0 somven Suite te | the object of study. We watch them un- 


bordered with a deep and exceedingly fine | ¢,)ding in the spring, and rejoice in the liv- 


pleating. | ing green during the summer, to marvel at 

Fleecy the glowing colors in the autumn. But 
there they are the greater part of the year 
ready to our hand. 

Again, many plantsthe Creator has en- 
dowed with mantles of green the whole 
year through, puton the new before they 
cast off the old. 

A remarkable feature about leaves is the 
fact that while a plant bears vast masses of 
foliage, each inetmber of which bears the 
same character, vet no two are alike in all 
particulars. 

Anelm tree, for instance, when full 
grown, bears about two millions of leaves 
Each leaf is unequally sided, has a margin 
teothed,and each large tooth again notched. 
Each leal leaves the stein at about the same 
argie; the veins ofthe leaf also leave the 
principal vein at about the same angle ; all 
the leaves are about the same size, and yet 
two leaves cannot be found alike in every 
respect. 

For some of the reasons stated above, the 
leaf is of considerable value in discovering 
the family to which the particular plant un- 
der notice belouys. 

Sometimes the character of the leaf is so 
marked as to enable the student to discover 
the order, or even the genus,to which it 
should be referred. 

The parts of a plant which are most fre- 
quently exaumuped with a view to classifi- 


look 
froin the trees 


rounded draperies cross the 


rosettes of ruby ribbon velvet; each drap- | 
ery is bordered by atine pleating of Saxony 
lace. 

The corsage is edged with two pleatings 
of lace, and a coquille Of lace forins a jabot 
in front with bands of ruby velvet passing | 
over the shoulders and ending in flat bows 
front and back. 

kor dresses of shot silk the following isa 
good style; the skirt, of shot flamime de 
suneh taffetas, is covered with flounces 
cut in long scallops pinked out the edge ; 
these tlounces are remarkably pretty and 
effective, the long points fluttering at every 
movement 

A narrow but very full scarf edges the 


ends, 

The corsage is a paysanne jacket of blue 
Indian cashmere, the fronts loose over a 
waistcoat of fancy material, but the backs 
fitting c.osely, the pleated basque resting 
on the puff. 

Velvet jackets in predominating shade of 
the shotsilk are very muct worn with 
these dresses, but oc shinere is the material 


» manmaieaiiter bileiiel , se etiete afte cation are the stem, tke flowers, and 

most generally combined with shot silk. " 
the seed. < 

Bpei ae However,sometimes the stem is undevel- 

Fireside (hat. ped; the leaves and the flowers grow from 

RED LEAVES: HOW TO PRINT THEM. xe Crown of the root ; or we miss the time 

Ae, of bloosaing, and cannot secure the flowers; 

OU BTLESS all our readers have no- or, again, it is impossible to obtain the seed 


) ticed the beautiful and remarkable 
leaves found on plants whieh they | 
| ineet with in their country rainbles, To | 
some the wish may have come that a method as the seed approaches ripeness. 
other than that of the cuinvrous berbarium, But the leaves can aiimostalways be ob- 
| could be adopted by which the ceauties or | tained. 


in its ripened state, tor many plants have a 





(Correspondence. 


L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.) — By al 
means do as your muther advises you to do. 


K. E. B., (Phila, Pa.)—Your father 
has given you good advice. If you do not succeed you 
have nobody to blame but yourself. Your writing is 
good. 

T. B. F., (Chicago, Ill.) — The Dot 
and Dash system of shorthand is very rarely used. |; 
has been replaced bythe phonetic system, which is 
much the better, both as regards speed and ac. 
curacy. 

M. E. T., (Toland, Conn.)—We do no 
think any woman looks well in short hair. We be. 
lieve withthe Apostie Paul that a woman's hair is » 
glory toher. Your handwriting could be very much 
= by practicing carefully from a good 
m ‘ 


C. M. K., (Rock Hill, 8. C.)—It would 
put the average young man is, s rather embarrascing 
position to send him to ask your father’s consent to 
such a trifling thing as permission to go to a place 
of amusement. You should secure the permission 
yourself. 

8s. Ww. » (Crescent City, Cal. )—The 
use of hair-powder was driven out of France by re- 
publicanism, and out of England by famine. The 
flour used by the British army alone for whitening 
their heads was calculated to amount to the annual 
provision for fifty thousand people. 


L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)—Grace 
Darling was the daughter of William Marling, light- 
bouse keeper on Longstone, one of the Farne Islands, 
On the morning of September 7, 1838, Grace and her 
father saved nine of the crew of the Forfarshire 
steamer, wrecked amon, the Farne Islands opposite 
Bamborough Castle. 

AGNES, (New Haven, Conn.)—You are 
right. When a person is seventeen he or she has 
lived seventeen complete years, and until next birth- 
day is in the eighteenth year. lf your friend were 
right, an eighteen months baby would still be in its 
first year,and we do not know in what year she would 
place a baby twelve months younger. . 


W.M. B., (Winchester, Pa.)—A razo 
will remove hair growing close to the eyes as ef- 
fectually and easily as if the offending hair were 
growing on the checks. Itis very doubtful whether 
shaving really does stimulate the growth of hair, and 
it certainly wopld not produce a crop where none 
grew aaturally. Some barbers use it on the face,and 
others claim it to be injurious. 

Mr. 8S. E., (Wanshard, Wis.) — A 
cameo is a piece of engraved work, executed in re- 
lief, on hard or precious stenes, on imitations of such 
stones in glass, called ‘‘pastes**’ or on the shells of 
molluscous animals. The derivation of the word is 
uncertain ; that most commonly accepted is from the 
Arabic word camea, an amulet or charm ; but a great 
many other derivations have been given, 


M. A. L., (Norristown, Pa.) — The 








| revolutionary tribunal was established at Paris in 


August, 1792. Upto27th July. 1794 when Robes- 


' pierre was deposed, it put to death 2774 persons, in- 





cluding Queen Marie Antoinette, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and a large numberof nobility and gen- 
try, male and female. The oldest victim was Coun- 
sellor Dupin, aged ninety-seven; the youngest, 
Charles Dubost, aged fourteen, From 27th July to 
15th December, 1794 only, Robespierre and his ac- 
complices (about one hundred) suffered by it. 


T. S. H., (Summersville, Pa.)—Few peo- 
ple understand when and where not to use the sub- 
jJunctive mood. The subjunctive mood should not be 
used after if, expressed or understood, anlese denot- 
ing a mere supposition. There isa tendency, we are 
aware, in some writers always to use the subjunctive 
after if, and especially the expression, if it be, to 
convey present doubt, inste .d of confining it to fu- 
ture contingency. Therefore the writer was quite 
right in saying ‘‘If she loves you,** for he was only 
expressing present doubt. In the other case you cite 
the sentence should read, ‘‘If the east road had been 
the right one he would have traveled by it ;"* or, ‘‘If 
the east road were the right one he would travel by 
%.** 

ARTHUR, (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—Damovles 
was a courtier of the elder Dionysins, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. Having extolled the happiness caubed by 
the possession of wealth and power, Dionysius gave 
him a striking illustration of the real nature of such 
seeming happiness by placing him at a table loaded 
with delicasies and surrounded by all the insignia of 
royalty ; but in the midst of his magnificent banquet 
Dainocles, chancing to look upwards, saw a sharp aud 
naked sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair. Damocles was afraid to stir, lest the hair 
should break and the sword fallonhim. The banquet 
therefore, was a tantalizing torment, and Dionysius 
thus intimated that the lives of kings are threatened 
every hour of the day. 


JaMeEs C., (Belpre, Wash, O.) — Most 


precious stones are characterized by their hardness. 


| The diamondis the hardest substamce known, and 


the varieties of corundum, such as rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds and Oriental amethysts, come next. The 
common amethyst is only colored quartz, and al- 
though too hard to to be scratched with a knife, 
yields to the file with some difficulty. If you find 
any pebble which with scratch the smooth surface of 
a six-sided pyramid of rock, crystal, you may be 
pretty sure that you have a precious stone, but it* 
Inoney value depends on its clearness and brilliancy-. 
A ‘‘rough diamond” has little to distinguish it to the 
eye from a small quartz pebble. 


Vic AND Van, (Newton, N. J.)—There 
is really nothing for which the Egyptian mechanic» 


| can be said to be famous. The thingsin which the) 


used to excel are rapidly being forgotten. The fine 
masonry of the older mosques would be thrown 23) 
on the architectaral tastes of the present day, 4 
hence the race of skilful masons is becoming extinct. 


| The colored glass which used to be made in great pet 


fection for windows and lamps is the product of 8 
forgotten art, and most of theglassand chius used 
in Egypt—even the national coffee cups—are imported 
from Europe. The same fate has come to the turner* 
who used to make beautiful lattice window-screes* 

people now prefer giass, and lattices being no longe* 
required, turners are forgetting how to make the® 

The potters do a good trade in unglazed porous ve* 
sels for cooling water, and the palin furnishes occap* 


| tion to many hands. Egypt is nolonger famous for 


habit of dispersing their seed by the break- | 
ing up of the send-vemal with elastic force 


finelinen ; even its cotton and woolen stuffs are 
coarse, and its silk of poor quality. The tsaners 
however, have not forgotten their cunning in curing 
morocco leather, and the love of ornament, extend- 
ing beyond slippers, supports goldsmiths in sli the 
small towns. 





